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To Combat 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK Juvenile Delinquency 


Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania ’ 
napa : we brought out our March special number of) 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS OCTOBER Survey Midmonthly—Juvenile Delinquency: A) 
Challenge to Concerted Action, Now and After | 
the War. Since the issue came off the press 11,000) 
TWO-YEAR GRADUATE PROGRAM copies beyond our regular. subscription list have} 
found their way into the hands of social workers, | 
teachers, clergymen, public officials and other 
esa ate community leaders. A sheaf of letters on the 

Social Case Work editor’s desk testify to the usefulness of this num- 
ber in suggesting first steps toward a community 
plan; in reinforcing plans already under way. Here 


Applications for Admission Due Before June 15, 1944 


of Professional Education for Social Work with 


Social Group Work 


Social Administration are a few extracts— 


.. “I have just looked over your Juvenile Delinquency | 
issue and believe it is one of the finest, quick presenta- 
tions of this problem I have ever seen.”—Clinton 
Belknap, Director of Assistance, Grand Island, Nebraska. 


. “This issue on Juvenile Delinquency is one of the - 
most valuable numbers of the Midmonthly in the entire 


Social Research 


Address Inquiries to series of special numbers . . . Congratulations to 

SURVEY for another outstanding ‘issue!”—T. L. 

Miss Margaret Bishop, Secretary for Admissions Swander, Secretary-Manager, Community Chest of San 
Antonio, Texas. 

2410 Pine Street “I am hoping that all of them (new associate mem- 


ber) will get the March Midmonthly because of the 
fine articles in “Delinquency.”—A. A. Heckman, General 
Secretary, Family Service of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


3 “Enclosed you will find my check for $4. I think | 
that the issue is an especially good one and should have a | 
wide _ distribution.”—-George F.  Gershel, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


. .. “The Cleveland plan . . . follows pretty closely the 
kind of approach which you outlined in the March © 
Midmonthly—incidentally a grand statement.”—W. T-. | 
McCullough, Research Secretary, Welfare Federation of © 
Cleveland, Ohio. | 


. “The Juvenile Delinquency number has been exceed- © 
ingly well received here in Houston. We ordered enough — 
copies for each member of a large Youth Service Com=_ 
mittee.”—Irene Farnham Conrad, ° Executive Secreta | 
Council of Social Agencies, Houston, Texas. : 


“I_enclose a check for which please send 9 copies . 
of the Delinquency issue to the following . . . It is a 
splendid number.”’—Irma Weill, Bakersfield, California. 

“Enclosed find money order for $1 for four copies — 
of the March issue of Survey Midmonthly. It will be — 
part of the required reading for our board members, and 
they will be circulated at our meetings. It is indéed a 
splendid issue and very informative.”—Lydia E. Gerhart, 
Supt., Methodist Deaconess Home and West Side Com-— 
munity House, Cleveland, Ohio, 
. + » We do feel that this copy was of importance and — 
that the members of our delinquency committee should 
have them.”—Roy F. Woodbury, Executive Secretary, — 
Council of Social Agencies, Utica, New York. 


You Can Help! 


by distributing more copies at the following low prices: i 


Single copies—30c each 4 copies for $1 


50 copies for $10 100 copies for 7 
Send your order with payment today to: 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The Anibersity of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1944 
June 20 to September 9 


(1) Full quarter credit courses, includ- 
ing Field Work, ten weeks, June 20- 
August 26. 


(2) Special three week courses, carrying 
University credit, for experienced ‘social 
workers. 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1944-45 


‘Autumn Quarter begins September 26 
Winter Quarter begins January 2 
Spring Quarter begins March 26 
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To be great is to be misunderstood.—RaLPH 
»VaLpo EMERSON. 


Time is the great unraveller of tangled sit- 
wations.—CHARLOTTE R. O. ABRAHAM, in The 
'tandard. 


No matter what the crisis, the moral law 
s never suspended.—From “Better Men for 
Better Things,” issued by the Commission on 
‘Imerican Citizenship, Catholic University. 


» Lifting our eyes to the stars does not mean _ 


-hat we should be starry-eyed; it means that 
wwe should refuse to be bound by the dead past. 
Lz0 ARNSTEIN, commissioner of welfare of 


the City of New York. 


* We cannot create good feeling by force. We 
cannot legislate friendship. We cannot get 
fall cooperation on demand. But—we can 
draw to ourselves all these things by our own 
attitudes—RutTH Taytor, of Charles Stelzle, 
Inc. 


* The trouble with many of us is that we 
just slide along in life. If we would only 
give, just once, the same amount of reflection 
to what we want to get out of life that we 
e to the question of what to do with a 
ication, we would be startled at our false 
andards and the aimless procession of our 
ys.—DoroTHY CANFIELD FISHER. : 


wertising manager; ANNE ROLLER Isscer, field rep- 


esentative. 
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So They Say 


One would be in less danger 
From the wiles of a stranger 
If one’s own kin and kith 
Were more fun to be with. 
OcpEN NASH 
As quoted in News Letter of the Association 


for Family Living. 


* Race discrimination is a vast mass of in- 

—-flammable tow behind the stage of our na- 
tional life—Atvin Jonnson, New School for 
Social Research. 


* Mistrust the man who finds everything good, 
the man who finds everything evil, and still 
more, the man who is indifferent to everything. 
—LAVATER. 


* We should not strive to get one-sided agree- 
ments at the expense of the other country. 
Such a policy will react disastrously on a 
nation following it and in the end everybody 
will suffer.—CorpELt Hutt, Secretary of State. 


* Winning the war will be futile if we do 
not throughout the period of its winning keep 
our people prepared to make a lasting and 
worthy peace. This time the peace must be 
global, the same as the war has become 
global FRANKLIN D. ROooseEVELT. 
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* Those who follow that part of themselves 
which is great, become great—CoNnFUCIUS. 


* Man lives not by bread alone but principally 
by catch words.—RoBeErT Louis STEVENSON. 


* The physical heroism of war must be 
matched by the moral heroism of informed 
and devoted citizens. —Twenty-second Year- 
book of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


+ If we are to have peace we must win it, 
even as war must be won.—ALEXANDER J. 
SropparD, to the regional conference of the 


“American Association of School Administra- 


tors in Atlanta, Ga. 


¢ The war of arms may end in 1944 or 1945. 
I do not know when. But the war of ideas 
will certainly go on—the war to decide what 
kind of ideas are to govern the world.— 
Sir GERALD CAMPBELL, in “Education on the 


Air.” 


* When fifty nations have become superla- 
tively delinquent by trying to kill one another 
off, it is inconsistent to call a boy delinquent 
who tries to live up to the strong man defi- 
nition of what a youth should be by throwing 
rocks at a policeman.—STEPHEN M. Corey, 


~~ superintendent of the Laboratory School of 


the University of Chicago. 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIM 


Vacations may not be like this for all children i 
America, but during the past three decades th 
steady growth—until the intervention of wartim 
difficulties—of summer camps for children of a 
economic groups has made it possible to bring a 
least a few weeks of such delights to more ani 


more children every year. ; 
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The Summer Camp Today and Tomorrow 


The president of George Williams College and coordinator of training for the 
United Service Organizations discusses recent developments in camping theory. 


is being relentlessly put to the test 
in the crucible of war. The severe 
st of an agency’s vitality and adaptabil- 

7 is not to be found in its ability to sur- 
ve nor even to function effectively 
‘rough the critical years. It is in its 
pacity to develop patterns of behavior 
iring a crisis that are consonant with 
1e expected trends’ and needs of tomor- 
ow. 

In its half century of history in Amer- 
a the summer camp has fully demon- 
rated its flexibility and capacity for cre- 
-iye adaptation. A glance through an 
istoric telescope at the growth of camp- 
ig reveals three stages in its development. 
‘hese may be dubbed roughly: the recre- 


|e flexibility of the summer camp 


‘ional stage; the educational stage; the 


cially oriented and responsible stage. 
ince what is to come in the life of an 
yency as in a human organism grows out 
f what it has been and now is, we may 
et future perspective by taking a quick 
ental sweep over this past and making a 
wift scrutiny of the present. 


my From Nature to Education 


in the beginning, camping experience 
primarily recreational in purpose and 
t. The emphasis was on rugged out- 
experience, the recapturing of the 
neer’s spirit and mode of life, the re- 
| of contact with nature. Though 
health, character, and social adjust- 
he camper were not considered 
tant, they were taken for granted 
if % . 


Nd 
, 


HEDLEY S. DIMOCK 


as inevitable concomitants of an adven- 
turous experience in nature's wonderland. 
Character came automatically as by con- 
tagion in those days rather than by a full 
understanding of and attempt to control 
the conditions essential for its develop- 
ment. 

With the Twenties came the transition 
to the educational stage of camping. The 
social and educational sciences were ex- 
panding rapidly and the camp leaders 
were in the midst of this fast flowing edu- 
cational current. The literature on camp- 
ing, which grew in volume, was flavored 
with education, psychology, and the other 
social sciences. 

These were years when critical ap- 
praisal was in the air, nothing was too 


sacred. to be exempt from debunking. 


The “Mencken manner” was in its hey- 
day and Walter Lippmann’s “‘acids of 
modernity” were eating their way through 
the custom built walls of many institu- 
tions, including the summer camp. 
Students of health created a furore 
among camp leaders by investigations that 
disclosed that the longer the child-stayed 
in a summer camp the more likely he was 
to get sick. Others, armed with charac- 


ter and personality tests and rating scales, 
brought similar disillusionment about the 


character values of camping. Health, 


character, and personality “by contagion” 
retreated, forever (we hope) and the 


camp became deliberately and systematic- 


ally educational in purpose, program 


method, and leadership. 


147.08 y 


The depression accelerated the devel- 
opment of a new social consciousness and 
sense of responsibility in the camping 
movement. This was evidenced in sev- 
eral ways, a few of which should be in- 
dicated here because they will long be 
valid and should not be forgotten now 
or soon left behind. 


Coming of Age 


The effort to cast educational insights 


‘and procedures into a systematic form by 


the formulation of camp standards was 
a sign that the summer camp was “com- 
ing of age” socially. This interest in “set- 
ting standards for the summer camp” 
characterized the camping movement 
from 1935 until the war came to Amer- 
ica. The quest for standards meant that 
camp agencies and directors were no 
longer willing to permit the fact that 
camps were immune from public scrutiny 
to give them immunity from social obliga- 
tion. At its deepest level this attempt to 
embody approved standards in camping 
meant that camping was divesting itself 
of the swaddling clothes of an infancy 
marked by random movements and in- 
dividualism, and was donning the clothes 
of a socially mature educational organism 
characterized by interdependence, collec- 
tive planning, and a high degree of social 
obligation, responsibility, and account- 
ability. ‘ 

The concept of community planning | 
for camping also emerged in this period. 


Back in 1935, Charles Hendry made a 


statement that sounded almost like a 
voice crying in the wilderness: 

“Social planning in terms of the camp- 
ing needs of whole communities obviously 
has been largely crowded out of the pic- 
ture. Camping, to an extent that places 
it in a class by itself, particularly in its 
private expression, has been a law unto 
itself. In few areas have the privileges 
of our laissez faire economy been more 
freely enjoyed. Planning has not been the 
fashion in our American economy. In 
private camping, as in private business, 
in organization camping, as among char- 
acter-building agencies, competition, 
rugged and ragged, has been an embar- 
rassing element.” 

Spearheaded by camping associations 
and councils of social agencies there de- 
veloped a serious attempt to think of the 
camping needs of all the people in the 
community—of every age, sex, economic 
and cultural background—and of how re- 
sources might be secured and utilized to 
meet these needs. As fascism marched 
rampantly in other parts of the world, 
the concept of democracy and its signifi- 
cance for camping took on both a new 
and more urgent meaning. The demo- 
cratic method formerly conceived of 
chiefly as an effective educational pro- 
cedure was now viewed in relation to 
the democratic ideal which implies a so- 
cial philosophy, a social way of life, and 
a social organization. All this demanded 
a recasting of the objectives, the program 
and method, the leadership and the or- 
ganization of the summer camp. 


The War Period 


Then came the war. While some 
camps were concérned with their security, 
there was no general rush with possessions 
to the cyclone cellar until the storm had 
passed. Scurrying around there was a- 
plenty—but in the interests of obtaining 
supplies, transportation, equipment, coun- 
selors, and other staff personnel in order 
to maintain and extend the benefits of 
camping, declared by War Manpower 
Commissioner Paul McNutt “valuable 
enough in peacetime but in wartime a 


_ Godsend.” 


The summer camp as a living organism 
cannot be put in cold storage and saved 
for the future. It must be used to be kept 
alive. Moreover, the present experience 
of the camp represents not only an out- 
growth of the past but also the future in 
the making. If we can discern the basic 
adaptations or trends of the camp in war- 
time we may secure some notions of the 
shape of things to come. Two current 
developments, at least, are worthy of be- 
ing singled out because of the promise and 


significance they possess for the future. 


Tt seems to have taken a war to give 


a worthy status to work as an indispens- 
able aspect of experience for the camper. 
This is one of the most conspicuous and 
perhaps the most consequential of the 
wartime contributions to camping. Farm 
camps, harvest camps, reforestation proj- 
ects, and other work and camp projects 
have sprung up like mushrooms in the 
past three years. It is to be hoped that 
they will be longer lived than this speci- 
men of natural life. 

Many leaders in the camping move- 
ment are asserting that now and in the 
future the only justification for an older 
boy or girl to be in a summer camp for 
longer than a short vacation period, will 
be that he or she may do some useful 
work. Even the private camps are not 
and should not be immune from the effect 
of this trend. The significance of work 
is not limited to its social worth, great 
as that may be. It is an inescapable neces- 
sity of education for social responsibility. 

The carrying of responsibility is also 
a prerequisite to the full emancipation 
and achievement of maturity in person- 
ality on the part of youth. The adoles- 
cent cannot become fully adult until he 
becomes identified with adult society by 
doing some of its real work. The simu- 
lated responsibilities often offered by 
adults are no substitute for real work and 
genuine responsibility. An adult is one 
who, among other things, participates re- 
sponsibly in society. 

The wartime camp has also learned 
that “if the mountain will not come to 
Mohammed then Mohammed should go 
to the mountain.” In concrete terms, this 
means that in order to come within the 
reach of the persons who need it—war 
workers, their families and children— 
camping has become more mobile, acces- 
sible, and extensive. Day camps have had 
a tremendous growth. Camping facilities, 
once reserved for distant and secluded 
sites “far from the madding crowd,” have 
been improvised and provided within easy 
reach of communities. 

This extension and mobility of the war- 
time camp has taught us a greatly needed 
lesson. There used to be a tendency to 
think of camp as a definite place with a 
certain kind of site and equipment. It has 
now become forcefully apparent that 
camping is not a place but a kind of ex- 


perience, and that unless the “kingdom — 


of camping is within people” it is not 
really a kingdom but an institution. The 


camps, having long preached the gospel 


of~resourcefulness, pioneering, and flexi- 
bility, under the pressure of necessity are 
learning to demonstrate that gospel in 


_ practice. 


In attempting to assay what lies ahead 
for camping, one craves the power “to 
dip into the future far as human eye could 


’ 


see.” Such a power is not altogether « 
of reach, for basic trends can be detec’ 
through historical processes. 

From a down-to-earth point of view f 
emphases or developments seem to be | 
sirable and possible. ‘These may be view 
as the growing points of camping. So: 
of them in the achievement may actua 
be accompanied by growing pains. 


Future Prospects 


1. dA marked extension of camping m 
be facilitated by the great stores of exc 
military and other government equipme 
at the end of the war. 

It is conceivable that the army w 
have no further need of large quantit 
of beds, jeeps, tents, Quonset huts, tra 
ers, and similar equipment. Though pu 
lic agencies will probably have first clai 
upon such equipment, a collective a 
proach of the camping interests to go 
ernment authorities might not be unt 
warding. Much of this equipment cou 
lend itself to caravan and mobile typ 
of camping. 

The population of the nation has be 
shaken up, uprooted, and redistribut 
throughout America. It can be expect 
that mobility, whether good or evil, w 
be a pervasive social characteristic in t 
decades to come. It is doubtful if cam 
ing can or should escape its influence. 4 
any rate, it is not too precarious a pr 
diction to suggest that camping will n 
be so much the captive of a particular | 
cation as it has been in the past. 

The question of the economic base pt 

requisite to a widespread extension 
camping will of course be an importa 
if not decisive issue. But the econom 
possibilities are enormous if intelligen 
and social mindedness guide the econom 
policies of the nation. For example, thi1 
what it would mean in the spread of re 
reational opportunities if the national i 
come were pegged at 120 billion dolla: 
practically twice what it was in the d 
pression era. 
2. Camping as a part of the total educ 
tional experience of the American chi 
and youth may not be far beyond t 
horizon. ; 

The American Youth Commission 
its final report, “Youth and the F uture 
strongly commended an educational co: 
bination of school, work, camp. Duri 
wartime, the schools are becoming mo 
flexible in their schedules. Some schox 
are giving credit for work experient 
Still greater flexibility may be expect 


with the possible continuation of educ 


tion by millions of discharged serviceme 
This embodiment of camp experier 


in education will be something quite d 


ferent from the traditional. type of 
It calls for a new blend or synthesis | 


we Vm 
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itdoor education (camping), work ex- 
irience, and school education. The ex- 
‘irience of the Civilian Conservation 
orps, of wartime harvest and work 
mps, and of the Civilian Public Service 
mmps should be drawn upon and utilized 
j planning for the future. If there is to 
‘uniform national service for youth in 
e postwar period, some such plan as 
is would be thoroughly in harmony with 
e democratic way of life. 

Community planning for camping 
ould become an inevitable corollary of 
e foregoing developments. 

It is difficult to foresee from the van- 
ze point of the present what the impact 
wartime planning will be on postwar 
anning in recreation and social welfare. 
Yhat is to come will be partly dependent 
mood and emotional climate, which 
e well nigh unpredictable. Yet we re- 
ll that the community chest movement 
id other joint planning ventures which 
‘rang up as emergency measures in the 
fst war quickly proved their permanent 
lidity. During the present war, joint 
anning is immeasurably more extensive 
ad inclusive than in the last war, and it 
inot unlikely that much of it will con- 
que, whatever the complexion of gov- 
mment, for years to come. 
The renewal of effort to embody stand- 
‘ds in camping may well be part of this 
rger expression of joint planning. It is 
ot likely that these standards will be 
pplied by an accrediting agency, though 
ere are some camp leaders who believe 
mis may be the only way to bring sub- 
ndard camps into line with approved 
«actices. Social planning agencies in the 
mmunity may perform the function of 
reading accepted standards, but the in- 
aiative and propulsion for better stand- 
«cds should come from the camp agencies 
ad directors themselves. 

The private camp presents a somewhat 

ifferent picture. It has difficulty in es- 


curing status as an ‘‘educational’’ 
gency. Yet there is a simple way in 
hich the private camp may become an 
ducational agency, both legally and in 
jurpose. It may form a board of direc- 
ors and become incorporated as a non- 
‘rofit agency, in the same way as other 
ucational or social agencies. Whether 
rivate camp can long continue to 
2 its cake and eat it too” is question- 


nping the label of “commercial” and of — 


is emerging from diversity and _hetero- 
geneity. The uprooting and _ redistribu- 
tion of millions of people by the armed 
services and industry are factors in this 
acceleration of tensions. Perhaps, basic- 
ally, they mean for’ America what we 
hope the tension among nations means for 
the world—that we are on the threshold 
of new and larger unities of social life. 
These larger social unities will include 
members of both sexes and all economic, 
nationality, religious, and racial groups. 
The implications for camping of this 
quest for greater community inclusiveness 
and wholesomeness may mean: more em- 
phases on families and less on individuals ; 
more coeducational camping; more inter- 
racial camping. Camps should not ignore 
or violate community patterns just because 
it has long been camp practice to separate 
and segregate campers by sex, religion, 
race, cultural, or economic background. 
5. Camping should help to prepare per- 
sons for postwar society. 
~ There are many angles to camp re- 
sponsibility and opportunity in educating 
persons for the postwar world. - ~~ 
Basically, camps can help children and 


youth keep on an even keel in the midst 


of an intense emotional atmosphere which 
emphasizes and glorifies aggression, hos- 
tility, physical daring, destructiveness, and 
even hate—characteristics that-in peace- 


time are socially disapproved and delib-. 


erately discouraged. With this sudden 


reversal of values, we should not be sur- 


prised to find these qualities reflected in 
the behavior of adolescents today. Yet it 
is a factor that is frequently overlooked 
in discussions of juvenile delinquency. 
Our children and youth represent our 
hostages to the future. To them will fall 


the task of putting together the pieces of 


a shattered ee - Banner splay this 


Camping may some day become a part of the total educational experience of every child 


‘ahead, these responsibilities should 


Ruth Nichols for the Big Brother Movement 


role unless they develop patterns of co- 
operative, sympathetic, tolerant, kindly, 
and constructive behavior. 


The Job Ahead it 


An immediate responsibility for the 
camp is the preparation of children and 
young people for the return of our 
servicemen, especially the wounded and: 
disabled. The disabled men of the last 
war did not come much into public at- 
tention. Many Americans were aware of 
them only as crippled pencil-sellers on 
streetcorners. During and after this war 
many thousands of handicapped men, 
blind, deafened, crippled, or disfigured, 
will be returized to the normal pursuits 
of living. We must learn to regard them 
as normal persons. 

The summer camp should include in its 
staff one or more of these discharged 
servicemen. They can serve as group 
counselors, or instructors in crafts, dra- 
matics, woodcraft, and other activities. 


_ Through such work, their personality may 


find expression, leading to their acceptance 
and recognition as independent and self- 
reliant individuals. 

When the wild fury now sweeping the 
world shall have passed away; when the 
winds of hatred, bitterness and revenge 
now being generated shall have spent their 
force; when reason and good will are re- | 
stored once more to the minds of men 
and the seats of government, then precious 
indeed will be those agencies that have — 
helped individuals keep emotionally _ Pe 
stable; that have helped to keep alive the — | 
basic values of our civilian culture; that ws 
have helped to keep democracy fiouricheling 
at its roots. In the months and years — 


resent the job and the glory of a S| t 
mer es 


A Central Camping Service 


IDA OPPENHEIMER 


How one agency carries on the pre-camping activities of several camps, 
described by the director of New York’s Jewish Vacation Association. 


cations have been trickling into the 

camp application bureau adminis- 
tered by the Jewish Vacation Association. 
At the time this is written, they have be- 
come a steady stream; soon they will be 
approaching the flood stage. 

There is nothing unique about these 
requests. In large and small cities 
throughout the country the same thing is 
happening, for camping has become an 
accepted part of the American child’s way 
of life. What is unique is an agency 
which centralizes camp information, in- 
take, medical examinations, and scholar- 
ships, and gives guidance in planning the 
camping service for the Jewish children 
of the community. 

Begun in 1926 by agencies concerned 
with camping, “to form a permanent or- 
ganization for coordinating summer camp 
activities,’ the Jewish Vacation Associ- 
ation is now entering its nineteenth year. 
In that time it has grown from a little 
clearing bureau at a desk in an East Side 
settlement to a communitywide coordi- 
nating agency with functions which in- 
wee 

. Serving as the camp department for 
. ae large Jewish casework agencies, and 
handling all of their camp placements. 

2. Conducting a camp application bu- 
~ reau to which any Jewish agency, or any 


Gio well before Gis appli- 


persons not identified with any social 


agency, may turn for assistance in plac- 
ing children in camps. 

_ 3. Acting as consultant on camp plan- 
xing and intake for eleven’ camps with a 


ized ebeouel eS ae ae of 


capacity of nearly 4,000 persons. — resulted in a 


» for seven of these is completely 


makes an application. This leaves the 
final decision with the family and puts 
the child’s well-being up to those whose 
responsibility it is. The information sub- 
mitted by the social worker helps toward 
the best possible placement for the child 
within the limitations of existing facili- 
ties. The family’s participation lays a 
sound basis for continuity of understand- 
ing. 

After the child is found eligible for 
camping, he is interviewed by the intake 
worker of the camp to which he has been 
referred. She finds out what he is like, 
what he expects from camp, whether he 
is ready for the experience, whether he 
and his mother have any fears of the 
strange new place to which he is going. 
One mother, for example, although she 
said she wanted her boy to go to camp, 
seemed to be doing her best to discour- 
age him. A few questions revealed that 
she had heard “that camps had no side- 
walks, and what did they walk on, then?” 
Such fears are easily handled. Once 
eased, a confidence between the camp 
and parent is established. 


Community Referrals 


For years the Jewish population of 
New York had been steadily moving out 
of the crowded areas of its original con- 
centration. Some way had to be found 
to reach the children in these outlying 


sections and offer them an opportunity 


to share in the community’s camp services. 


‘Several years of experimentation on the 


part of the camp application bureau has 
“mail order” 
Letters, telephone calls, personal requests 


come in to the central headquarters. 

Each person making pest. us ie 

formal Oo os 
he 


thing that smacked of dependence. 


tion acts as consultant, the trend is 


the general adoption of this policy. 
of the camps accustomed to deali 


procedure. 


and other groups, was necessary in orc 
to develop a flow of direct applicatio. 
Last year these mounted to over 3,0( 

Helping parents in these groups to } 
that two or three weeks in camp is a pi) 
fectly feasible thing for their childrs 
has taken tact and patience. On the a 
hand it was necessary to overcome t 
notion that a summer vacation in t 
country was only for rich children. O 
of my most poignant memories is a spee 
on the short term camp to a parents’ ; 
sociation in a Bronx public school. T 
Yiddish whispers were quite audible, a 
it was most disconcerting to hear myst 
called ‘‘a lady who doesn’t know she 
talking to working people.” 

On the other hand, it was necessa 
to dissipate the idea that the service W 
charity. These were parents in self-s 
porting families who wanted to pay thi 
own way, asked no help, and feared ar 


Fees and Scholarships 

Camps have had long experience wi 
fee charging. Policies have varied fre 
camp to camp, both in the amou 
charged and in willingness to accept pz 
part pay, and full scholarship cases. 7 
day, in the camps for which the assoc¢’ 


ward more uniform charges, usual 
around $30 for three weeks. Each 
is investigated to determine need 
eligibility for scholarship assistance. 
one, except the worker and mother, ka ( 
what financial arrangement has b 
made. All the camps take children 
a wide range of economic “groups. — 
pay in full, some in part, and - 
on full scholarships. | 

Letacweaken persuasion to. hoe 


with children of dependent f 

tioned the extension of servi 

who could pay. Particularl 

sary to emphasize that 1 
milies— 


‘Every camp candidate goes through a 
Jalth examination as long before de- 
irture as possible. Last year 1,823 per- 
as (1,151 children and 672 adults) 
mre given 3,325 examinations in a cen- 
: set up especially for that purpose by 
ypanel of nine physicians. These exam- 
tations make it possible to clear up re- 
ediable defects before camp time. A 
seck-up just before departure is further 
ecaution against infectious conditions. 
| Because the anticipation of a pleasant 
Iperience in camp puts people in a co- 
»erative frame of mind, the examinations 
sovide the basis for instruction to the 
impers and their parents about the need 
‘ran annual health check-up. 
'Where conditions indicate deep seated 
vedical needs, but where there is no 
anger of an acute flare up, the camp va- 
ition is not interfered with—in fact it is 
‘ten encouraged as an opportunity for 
uilding up. The association sends the 
-edical records to the camp. At the end 
> the camping period they are returned 
» the association with any added infor- 
,ation found during the camper’s stay. 
Vhen the camper comes back to the city, 
caseworker makes an appointment with 
im and encourages him to make his own 
rrangements for further medical care, 
possible ; if not, to go to the agency 
est suited to help him. — 
Limitations of funds and staff have 
nfortunately kept this part of the pro- 
am in an embryonic stage. It is hoped, 
wever, that funds will become available 
sep a caseworker on a year round basis 
9 extend this program further. 


Casework Follow Up 
addition to the follow up on health 
ems, the association has organized a 
matic plan for children whose camp 
ice has revealed difficulties. The 
onse of children to camping is not the 
: get along well | with their 


ship ae and find their 


Some become inter- ; 


afiliation, his record is sent back to the 
camp intake worker who becomes a re- 
ferral worker. The intake worker makes 
an appointment with the mother and 
child to discuss the camp report and sug- 
gest a community resource which may 
meet the child’s need. 

Another type of follow up is being 
planned this spring. A series of parents’ 
meetings will be held, at which camp pic- 
tures will be shown to acquaint parents 
with the life their hee lead while on 

vacation. 


Community Planning 

Because of the strategic position the va- 
cation association has, achieved through 
the development of these services, it has 
been able to assist in guiding the growth 
of a summer program for a large part of 
the Jewish population of New York. The 
association can call attention to new 
needs, as well as to unnecessary pro- 
grams. It can encourage volunteer so- 
cieties, organized originally to provide di- 
rect relief, to devote their energies and 
resources to camping. 

In the last three years, two new camps 
have stemmed from such groups. One 
takes children from Queens and Nassau 
Counties, until recently completely un- 
served; and the other, which is opening 
this year, will serve seven- and eight- 
year-olds. 

Another achievement is ie reorganiza- 
tion of the program at a camp for crip- 
pled children, to provide sound educa- 
tional content, enabling children—though 
handicapped—to function in as normal a 
way as possible. Still another is the re- 
planning of two camps which formerly 


had been trying to serve all the members 


of the family, and. consequently were 


housing children from two to eighteen 


under one roof. Today, the five- to seven- 


year-olds remain—the others are arranged _ 


for elsewhere. In one of these camps, 


going away for the first time needs a 
small camp where he can easily make his 
way in the group; the spoiled darling, 
tied to his mother’s apron strings and con- 
stantly being told how wonderful he is, 
until he is almost a bully, has to find his 
way among his peers in the large camp 
where physical prowess counts. 


Obvious Values 

It is obvious that centralization saves 
endless duplication of effort; limits the 
need for shopping around; establishes uni- 
form procedures; affects standards of in- 
take both in the city and in camp. There 
are other advantages, too. Centralization 
gives to camps the continuity inherent in 
a year-round address, telephone number 
and office personnel. It provides office 
space for their workers. It keeps’ their 
boards in touch with developments in the 
field. A centralized camping service also 
gives to the parents of children and to 
adult campers a place to turn when dif- 
ficult problems arise. Often these have 
nothing to do with camp, but at the camp 
office there is someone who understands, 
someone to talk to. 

All of these services under one roof and 
one administration have obvious financial 
advantages. The staff last year consisted 
of a director and an assistant who acts 
as chief registrar; six assistant registrars 
who are on the staff for three or four 
months of the year; a case consultant for 
three months; a nurse for four months; 
a clinic assistant; a bookkeeper; a tele- 
phone operator; an information secretary; | 


— four stenographers; a-director of the camp 


application bureau and three assistant 
clerks; a part time chauffeur. Some of 
these workers were on loan from cu- — 
operating agencies, but all were ander, the <2 
central administration. — vhe 

The association as a constituent mem-, 
ber of the New York Federation for he 


the country to carey on its DIOSLAR out- ay SOUTCE! > ius 


= doors. = , g rere us at 


D€ cific services, the 


The social agencies which ar 
‘in a aoe cay pay tv 


Support of Jewish Philanthropic Socie- ica 
pers, excel in some activities; F part of a nursery school staff now goes to ties gets part of its: poe pee from = 
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Care for Migrants Children 


MEBANE HUNT MARTENSEN 


A field representative, Committee on Child Care, New York State War 
Council, tells of the provision of day nurseries in farm labor camps. 


N THE summer of 1943, the federal 
government for the first time in New 
York State assumed a measure of re- 

sponsibility for the children of migrant 
workers, whose parents were brought 
from the South and elsewhere to help har- 
vest, can, and dehydrate the food crops. 
There are no available statistics to show 
the child population in the 400 migrant 
labor. camps in the state last summer, nor 
the proportion of mothers employed. The 
provision of centers in seven camps to 
care for 167 children was a small begin- 


ning, but it was a beginning. There is 


reason to hope that this year the federal 
government, the state, and the local com- 
munities will expand the program. It 
seems certain that the problem will exceed 
that of 1943. 

A description of some of the camps, 
and of the child care centers, will indi- 
cate the range and urgency of the need. 

In one town there was a migrant labor 
trailer camp operated by the Federal 
Public Housing Authority where white 
families from the mountains of Kentucky 
were housed. The manager said that chil- 
dren were often locked in the trailers all 
day, and others were left to roam the 
camp with no supervision whatever. In 
some cases, six or seven-year-olds were 
left all day long with the entire responsi- 
bility of one or more babies. The man- 
ager had tried ‘to make a playground in 
the orchard with a rope swing and a load 
of sand. However, one four-year-old tore 


the swing apart, and two younger chil-. 


dren scattered the sand. 
In describing the situation, the man- 
ager said, “Jimmy, age two, runs around 


‘all day without any clothing. Most of 


the children are exceedingly dirty, with 
matted hair and ragged garments. There 
is constant friction and discontent among 
the children, with much noise and con- 
fusion. They are left to run wild all 
over the project.” 

In a privately operated camp composed 
of a long row of: one room shacks, one 
hot summer afternoon I found fifteen 
small children huddled together in the 
broiling sun on a small stoop. Several 
had running sores and many others sore 


eyes. When asked whether they ever | 


took naps, one little girl answered, “We 
don’t. We're too big—’cept the babies— 


_ they fall asleep some time.” The children 
ranged in age from one to seven years. A A little carpentry and 1 ‘more ingenuity converted the shed 3 in the background to a fi oar n 
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mother nearby, who was doing her wash- 
ing, was the only adult around. She 
would occasionally yell something to the 
children. Flies were thick and there was 
a pool of stagnant water a few feet away. 

In a camp where Negro families from 
North Carolina were living in dilapi- 
dated shacks, I saw a small boy in a door- 
way—a baby in his arms. He looked very 
tired and when I asked why he didn’t 
join the other children who were playing, 
he replied, ““My Mammy told me to hold 
this baby all day long.” 


Conditions in the Camps 


Migrant labor, where family units are 
employed, is usually recruited by the local 
growers and canners, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the help of the U. S. 
Employment Service. In the only New 
York-camp where the Federal Public 
Housing Authority provides housing fa- 
cilities for migrant families employed in 
agriculture, it has no control over ar- 
rangements between the employers and 
the laborers. The government .merelv 
provides decent housing conditions in 
place of the woefully inadequate housing 
usually furnished by employers. 

At the present time, there are few laws 
in New York State governing the im- 
portation of farm labor. These workers 
are not covered by the hours law or the 
minimum wage law. Migrant workers 
often accuse employers of not living up 


to their promises about wages, employ 
ment, transportation, and so on. How) 
ever, they never have anything in writin; 
to substantiate their accusations. 

A number of the privately run migran} 
camps are made up of tiny shacks, witht 
whole families crowded into one room} 
often into one bed. On a visit to such @ 
camp, I saw a one-room shack where 
mother and her five children slept in onq 
bed. The woman explained, “We hav 
to sleep crossways so we won't roll of} 
and it gets awful hot sometimes.” Cooks 
ing is usually done in an unscreened shack 
with flies swarming over ue food. | 

On the other hand, New York’s on¢ 
federal trailer camp is ele and wel 
kept. Garbage is properly handled. Com 
plete screening protects the trailers from 
flies. Each family has an individual trail 
er, with comfortable furniture, heating! 
and cooking stoves, sink, running water] 
screen doors, and so on. Each trailer can 
be converted into two private rooms by) 
folding doors. 

But improved housing conditions areé 
not enough. The workers and_ their 
families present many health and _ social 
problems to the community. The children 
often come from substandard southern 
schools. Many have never attended 
school. It is difficult for the local com 
munities to assimilate such a group of re 
tarded children. In one village, the head} 
of the school system said that the situation 
was so unmanageable that at one time 
last spring he had to send the children’ 
back to camp, telling them not to attend 
school. Later, he was very helpful in 
setting up a one-room school in camp. 
But perhaps the most pressing problem is 
to provide care for young children and 
babies, left virtually alone while their 
parents work in the fields or the canneries. 


In some camps staff arrived before facilities, and mothers helped as volunteer aides 


'It would often be difficult or impos- 
ole for the growers and canners to plan 
- finance adequate child care programs 
- proper housing for the migrant work- 
‘s without some outside aid. 


The Nurseries Open 


The seven nurseries maintained last 
ummer were made possible by federal 
ands secured under the Lanham act. 
“hey were operated by the Home Mis- 
ons Council of North America. This 
zency, which represents twenty - five 


‘rotestant denominations, long has been 


1e outstanding national group concerned 
vith the welfare of migrant workers and 
jeir families. On a very limited budget 

- has pioneered in operating child care 


ploved in canning and dehydrating plants. 
Contributions from local and state com- 
mittees, the Home Missions Council, the 
employers, and small weekly fees paid by 
the parents provided the balance of the 
operating costs. 

At one camp, the early days of the 
child care center were particularly re- 
vealing. The morning the center opened, 
a two-year-old who thought he had to 
bring his own. breakfast, came carrying 
a cold cob of corn, a tomato, three dried 
prunes and a bottle of beer. While hav- 
ing a toothbrush drill that day, one little 
boy said to another, “We don’t dare 
brush our teeth every day — we might 
wear out the brushes.” Many of the 
children had never seen toothbrushes ‘be- 


rograms for them. The application for-~ fore. 


ederal funds was made with the help of 
he State Child Care Committee of the 
New York State War Council and the 
tate Department of Social Welfare. 
The State Child Care Committee helped 
war councils organize child care 
ittees to eect aesponsipility for the 


. Federal Wor ks ae approved 
tion for a Lanham grant to 
the operating costs for centers 
dren under ten years of age in six 
abor camps as summer projects, 
nger period at a seventh camp 


throughout the camp. 


The centers provided complete medical 
examinations and routine nursing service 
through the cooperation of local, state, 


and federalghealth agencies. At the first 


health clinic in one camp, an eight-year- 
old insisted upon finishing her cigarette 
before she went in to see the doctor. An- 
other little girl said she didn’t-want a 
woman,” she wanted a doctor. However, 
she was so won over by this doctor that 
she not only persuaded several fearful 
children to attend the clinic, but after a 
few visits she agreed to go to the hos- 
pital for a much needed operation. 

After one child care center had been 


running for about six weeks, there was 


changed atmosphere 
The children 


evidence of a 


seemed happy and busy. Little Jimmy, 
who had refused to wear any clothes, was 
all smiles and dimples over a red sun 
suit. Instead of crying every day, as he 
had done at first, he had grown to love 
the nursery. Another little boy was so 
entranced with the pink flannel night- 
gown provided for his naps that he was 
very reluctant to take it off. At home, 
he always slept in his clothes. 


New Experiences 


There was hardly a toy in the camp 
where another center opened. As the 
playthings, dishes, and furniture were be- 
ing unpacked, the children gathered 
around eagerly to look at the “pretties,” 
as they called them. They soon devel- 
oped a protective attitude toward these 
treasures. When they found toys out on 
the grounds they returned them to the 
center, trying to mend those that were 
broken. When setting the table for lunch, 
one little girl asked what the chairs were 


for. When told, she replied that at home 


they always stood up when they ate. 
The children at the centers sometimes 
included babies only a few months old, 
cared for in separate rooms by special 
workers. Most of the centers were open 
twelve hours each day, six days a week. 


The mothers brought the children to the 


center before they went off to work in 


the morning and the children were given 


a hot breakfast, mid-morning fruit juices, 


program included health algae on 


ney 


hot lunch, and an afternoon snack. The ; a 


arrival, training in health habits, free 
play, organized play with story hour, 
rhythms, and games, naps and rest periods, 
out-of-door play, and excursions. 

The programs were varied to suit the 
different age groups. The babies’ routine 
included daily baths. The mothers were 
given helpful instructions in infant feed- 
ing and care and were helped to arrange 
to come back to the center regularly dur- 
ing the day to nurse the breast-fed babies. 
Children attending school joined the 
younger ones for lunch. 

The child care centers opened at 6 A.M. 
and stayed open until 6 P.M., when the 
women returned from the fields or can- 
ning factories. The mothers were wel- 
comed by rested happy children with 
clean hands and faces and freshly brushed 
hair. 

Six of the centers were operated in the 
camps, the seventh a very short distance 
away. Some of the personnel were housed 
in the camps, some nearby. 


Some Results 


It is difficult to evaluate the results of 
such a program. Staff members felt that, 
even in the limited time, there was 
marked physical improvement and that 
many sound health habits were estab- 
lished. They thought the children made 
real gains in their ability to play happily, 
in groups and alone. In a very few cases, 
they could see some carry-over of new 
standards from the cénters to the homes. 

There was also a modification in the 
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mY Discarded crates were transformed into furniture attractive enough to hold its own among the few bright fe supplies 


attitude of some communities toward the 
migrant workers after outside agencies be- 
gan to interest themselves in the care of 
the children. 

Formerly the communities’ main con- 
cern was self-protection from the mi- 
grants. Gradually this changed to an in- 
terest in the welfare of the workers and 
their families as local, county, and state 
committees helped plan constructive steps 
on their behalf. The communities often 
responded wholeheartedly by giving and 
lending necessary equipment, by furnish- 
ing food and clothing, and by rendering 
valuable volunteer service. 

Another significant change of attitude 
was on the part of the mothers in the 
migrant camps. Many children who used 
to be taken into the fields all day were 
left at the centers. Several mothers said 
that they would return this summer if 
the nurseries were to be operated again. 

The growers and canners expressed 
their appreciation of the centers and 
backed their words with financial support. 
All these employers have requested that 
child care centers be operated again this 
summer. 

The employer at the trailer camp 
agreed to put all mothers who work in 
the canning or dehydrating plants on the 
day shift so that their children could be 
cared for in the center. He also agreed 
to make a weekly contribution to help 
finance the project. 

The housing manager at the federal 
trailer camp said that after the center 


Tae tg 


opened he could scarcely believe he w 
in the same place, it was so peaceful. | 
this camp the Federal Public Hous, 
Authority gave complete cooperation, pi) 
viding expandable trailers for the mi 
sery, putting hot water into the ur 
where the children’s meals were cook} 
and served, and donating toys. | 

The most enthusiastic response of ¢ 
came from the children. Their satisfe| 
tion in the clean, happy, orderly exist 
at the centers was very touching. 

The work done last summer was Db) 
a drop in the bucket in relation to t 
need. But it is significant that a stal 
was made and that the federal gover} 
ment and the local communities ha 
accepted some responsibility for tl 
neglected children of the migrant wor 
ers. | 

As this goes to press, representativ} 
from the State Committee on Child Ca’ 
and the Home Missions Council are 
the process of making applications f¢ 
eighteen child care centers to serve thir 
migrant labor camps this summer. | 
has been estimated that these centers wi 
care for a total of some 500 childre) 

Other states, interested in what wi 
done last year in New York State, a1 
requesting help in establishing simile 
services. Perhaps this is the beginning 
a real movement towards the assumptio 
of responsibility for the living conditior 
of agricultural migrants, who constitu 
a long neglected but important segmer 
of the country’s labor force. 
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Berks County's Veterans 


JAMES. B. BAMFORD 


Che secretary of the community chest in Reading, Pa., portrays the 
‘tirrings in his county toward planning for returned servicemen. 


N THAT indefinite time ahead, to 
which we all wish Godspeed, Berks 
(County, (Reading) Pa., will be host 
hbout 22,000 brand new veterans. 
Yur lieutenant general, our hundreds 
commissioned officers, and our thou- 
ds of enlisted men and women will 
ae home, most of them to stay. We 
| give them rousing and sincere wel- 
nes. Arriving trains will pull into 
«ked stations, flags will fly, sirens and 
istles will blow, envious boy scouts 
1 try to hold back nearly hysterical 
nwds. And in kitchen after kitchen, 
ks County’s finest art, cooking, will 
nrish. 

We will be happy again. 

3ut along with the happiness, there 
i'l be sadness. Some of the boys will 
ver come home. Some of them will not 
me marching home. Many who do will 
‘strangely restless. 

“Ach, if the boy would only stop run- 
ag out every night, he wouldn’t be so 
upy,” a nerveless middle-aged dairy 
"mer may say, weeks later. 

“T thought about it all those months 
aind the barbed wire in Germany,” an 
4 il gunner may comment. “I decided 
e a machinist. But they say they 
need machinists, now.” 

ll Jack wants is to go beer drinking 
ight, and we can’t afford it with | 
ie needing these vitamins,” a 
mother may complain. “I guess,” | 


7 ener, “the honeymoon 'w we never 
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matter how well we think they look in 
their uniforms, they will be sick and tired 
of them, and all that they symbolize in 
regimentation. 

They will take the appellation “hero” 
lightly, but having heard it applied to 
them many times, they may think of it if 
_they stand for hours in some line, waiting 
for the wheels of free enterprise or gov- 
ernment to get around to them. 

In Berks County, one in every four of 
our male labor force will have experi- 
enced the direct impact of military serv- 
-ice. Allowing one dependent for each, 
there will be some 44,000 persons to 
whom the other 197,000 individuals in 
the Gapulation will owe a debt of grati- 
tude. 

What kind of hosts will we who are 
among the 197,000 be? 


in Berks County toward finding more 
than merely adequate answers to these 
questions. We have organized a fully 
representative Veterans Advisory Com- 
mittee, with responsibility for planning 
coordination and public education. 

Our committee has been carefully 
chosen. We are afraid of this job. We 
are not looking forward to it with the 


to approach community tasks. 

The committee’s chairman is the mayor 
of Reading. Its secretary is the secretary 
of the Council of Social Agencies. Its 
members include the district representa- 
tive of the State Rehabilitation Bureau; 
siery sills the foundries, and the manager of the Reading office of the 
ent | stores: there! ‘will be “des Us 5. Employment Service; representa- 
ns, and a slap on deca of a draft board, the iAmevican Red 


T gorcaaty or the old man 


Sine on ve my boy Pee <council ‘recreation leaders; members of 
: os sure. need it. T'll be — the Saag and ieee eS It will 
ve. got ones thes nie at’ : 


gay self-confidence with which we like 


Cross, veterans organizations, organized . 
, j# een laborer thé: city’s industrial development 


Already we have made a tentative start . 


— 


_ and strikes in industry against layoffs to By 


lective service reemployment committees, 
the Red Cross, and the several veterans 
organizations were reviewed. The ques- 
tion of veterans civil service employment 
opportunities also came in for considera- 
tion. 

The committee tried to gain some con- 
ception of the task ahead by examining 
the experiences of the 800 discharged 
Berks County men who have already 
come back. The examination was not too 
fruitful. Right now, there are jobs avail- 
able and our industries are willingly em- 
ploying veterans. The difficult problem 
of seniority, with its attendant question of 
equality between men and women, has 
not been raised yet. ‘These veterans have 
had some money. They have had muster- 
ing out pay, and many of them are eligible 
for unemployment compensation. Most 
important, they have had no economic 
fear. There has not been the terrific pres- 


‘sure to grab a job, before the jobs dis- 


appear. So far, few of the permanently 
disabled have come home. 

We have also examined the second 
available clue to solutions for the task 
ahead; our unfruitful experience after 
World War I. Berks County not only 
had about one third as many men in the 
service then, but they served for a shorter 
time, and a far smaller proportion of them 
saw active service with all its attendant 
strain. 

Throughout the nation, despite the fact 
that the problem was much smaller, the 
solution was undistilled pink eyewash. 
[See “When Last the Boys Came Back,” 
by Nathan Katz, Survey Graphic, De- 
cember 1943.] Everyone determinedly 
saw a rosy hue everywhere he looked. 
“Hands off was the national byword. 
England took more action, but also failed. 
There, careful plans for a gradual re- 


turn of the armed forces to civilian life, — 
with the assurance of a job being requisite 


to discharge, crumbled under the pressure 
of strikes among the troops who were dis- — 
satisfied with the slowness of the process, 


make room for the returning cdi i; 


A Small Beginning 
Out of ‘this -examinatio 


ing or education which will fit you for a 
new job, confer with the U. S. Employment 
Service. 

If you want help or advice on a health or 
welfare problem, or need to file a claim, go 
to the Red Cross. 

It is hoped that a similarly simple state- 
ment, kept up to date, will eliminate 
senseless confusion when the big rush 
comes. 

The Berks County Council of Social 
Agencies, working with the committee, is 
sponsoring a public meeting on the care 
of neuropsychiatric casualties, to be ad- 
dressed by the medical director of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

This will be the first step in the county 
in what must become a broad program of 
public education on the attitude to take 
toward veterans who have suffered se- 
vere mental strain or permanent physical 
disability. Mental illness, thus far, has 
caused one third of overseas casualties; 
and employers, friends, and families of 
such veterans must have knowledge of the 
reality of the neuroses of’ war, and sug- 
gestions on the attitudes they can most 
helpfully take toward returning mental 
casualties. They will also need help in 
aiding in the adjustment of men who re- 
turn with tragic physical disabilities. 


Facing the Facts 


We in Berks County are aware that 
two facts will cry for understanding in 
the days ahead. 

The first of these will be that our 22,- 
000 boys will not want to be regarded as 
“guests” of Berks County for any longer 
than a brief and happy period of home- 
coming. They will not want to be ob- 
jects of charity or subjects for commisera- 
tion. They will want only one thing: 
honest jobs. 

The second grim reality is that our 
democracy will not survive under any ar- 
bitrary division of the available good 
things of life between two categories of 
our people, veteran and non- veteran. 
There will be too many veterans. If we 
attempt such a categorical division we 
will either move directly toward some 
form of national brass hat rule, or aim 
straight for a second eviction of veterans 
from the national capitol. 

In Berks County we believe that we 
can face these two facts without strife. 
But we know that we will not be facing 
them in a vacuum and that much of our 
ability to reconcile them in the ‘interests 
of our veterans will be dependent on fed- 


eral and national agencies whose programs 


and services will come into our com- 
munity. 

It seems to us that already these are 
over-complicated. And Congress is warm- 


ing to the subject. We know that we can 
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look forward to the days when national 
rlews service wires will sag with speeches, 
suggestions, plans, and directives. After 
all, a veteran is a vote. 

Non - governmental national organiza- 
tions, such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled War Veterans, the AFL, the ClO, 
have made a start. Even the least vol- 
uble has declared itself ‘‘in” on the: task. 
We understand that these groups have a 
legitimate concern with the welfare of the 
veteran, but unless their plans are co- 
ordinated at the national level, they will 
confuse and frustrate, instead of help us. 

Having watched the tortuous course of 
the Reading-Berks defense council, our 
committee is aware that it will have to 
assay the various programs which will is- 
sue from the state capitol and from Wash- 
ington, using the many good things that 
will become available, and discreetly los- 
ing in its files the directives which will 
be contradictory of other directives, or 
otherwise inapplicable to Berks County. 


Blithe Promises 


It also seems to us that some of the 
announcements of these programs prom- 
ise things which they may not be able to 
deliver. 

We have read, for example, the “Hand- 
book for Veterans” issued by the War 
Manpower Commission, Region III. 
This handbook, to the unsophisticated vet- 
eran, may look like a blank check. The 
foreword, addressed to “Veterans!’’, tells 
them of the “obligation, responsibility 
and privilege” of the WMC to “reestab- 
lish you men and women in the Democ- 
racy for which you fought.” It main- 
tains that the WMC has the job of guid- 
ing and counseling, and “placing in con- 
genial employment every veteran needing 
its service.” 

But nowhere does the handbook men- 
tion any personal responsibility of the vet- 
eran, other than the need for making va- 
rious applications within certain periods 
of time. Two other quotations are inter- 
esting. Indeed,—the handbook says: 
“Trained counselors, many of them ex- 
servicemen, assume your problems and 
you are assured of tactful and under- 
standing treatment.” (Italics mine.) 

In regard to the U. S. Employment 
Service the handbook states: ‘Your prob- 
lem is their problem, and they are fully 


acquainted with all possible openings and- 


advantages for veterans. No matter 
where you are located at the time of dis- 
charge, or where your home may be, the 


USES, through its national set-up, ar- 


ranges placement in virtually any section 
of the country in which you would like 
to locate.”’ (Italics mine.) 


oe 


‘ 


-in this country, our veterans, 


Our 22,000 veterans, here in Ber! 
County, will read this pamphlet with if 
terest. A dozen million veterans throug’ 
out the country will read similar pamp} 
lets. Fortunately, they will be skeptict 
of this blank check. Else they, and the! 
dependents, possibly totaling 24,000, ol 
to 30,000,000 of our people, might say} 

“O.K., Mr. War Manpower Commit 
sion. We'll let you assume our problem 
We'll take congenial employment in | 
preferred job with all possible advantag\ 
for veterans, in sunny California which } 
the section of the country in which (we 
would like to locate!” (Italics mine.) 

We owe a tremendous debt to our ve| 
erans. But we cannot pay it by offerir 
them mirages in orange covered booklet 


What Is Needed 


We in Berks County are well awai 
that without reasonably full employmer 
well ¢ 
sick, will either dominate as heroes, ¢ 
become “heroes,” with scurrilous quot 
tion marks around the word. Our 22,00 
guests will run Berks County, or wi 
linger in their status as guests, slump i 
their uniforms, and learn the bitter sa 
casm of Ben Franklin’s Poor Richare 
who said, ‘‘Fish and visitors smell in thr 
days.” 

Wartime full employment has demor 
strated that the unemployed will work i 
given the opportunity. Reasonably fu 
employment in the future can preve 
World War II’s veterans from becomin 
either a menace or an insoluble socia 
problem. Nothing else can. 

But we in Berks County also kno 
that, working alone, we cannot promis 
the prosperity to our 22,000 vetera 
which will assure the able-bodied of | 
job and make possible the financing o 
the care due to the disabled. However 
as a part of the United States, we cai 
help to rivet that ideal to every masthea 
in Washington, to every flagpole in ever: 
one of our political subdivisions, and o1 
the agenda of every corporation, trad 
union, and grange meeting from now on 
Thus, our veterans’ committee cannot re 
tire into an ivory tower of human help 
fulness. Its first responsibility is to stat 
with utmost clarity that it will not b 
able to help any veteran much unles 
there is nationwide, courageous, and over 
whelming determination to nip any de 
veloping depression in the bud. : 

In doing this, it will be lining itself ul 
with many Business executives, most po 
litical leaders, and all trade union an 
farm organization spokesmen. It will b 
specifying one more reason for stri 
for full employment. . B 

Finally, our committee, along with 
similar groups: throughout the count 


a 


SURVEY MIDM ion 


sist be alert. It must be aware of 
singes in the situation. It must be aware 
;selfish opportunism on the part of in- 
riduals and organizations who will seek 

dominate service to veterans. The 
mmmittee will have to lead with tact and 
ach with consummate skill. If it does 


HE movement of populations and 
| ees from great cities into 
adjacent suburbs has created se- 
yous problems in many areas of urban 
ée. Until recently, very little effort has 
een made to counteract the effects of 
sese movements upon the field of social 
rork. But now, at least a half dozen of 
ae major metropolitan centers are study- 
ig the problem and seeking a solution. 
Four years ago, when Pierce Atwater 
@came executive director of the Chicago 
‘ommunity Fund, the problem of urban- 
hburban relationships was generally be- 
‘eved to be an insoluble enigma. For 
qree years he studied the situation care- 
ally. Last year, the organization of the 
‘ew Community and War Fund provided 
m opportunity to present some of his con- 
lusions and his plans. 

In the practical field of fund-raising, 
.e knew that the campaigns in Chicago 
nd in the suburban chests inevitably were 
arried on in competition with one an- 
ther. The commuter was forced to di- 
ide his total gift between Chicago and 
is suburban chest. He had no basis for 
naking that decision other than his own 
motional attachments and the respective 
yressures of the two chests. The resultant 
livision of loyalties was disruptive to the 
levelopment of leadership both in the 
‘ity and in the suburbs. 

But Pierce Atwater’s basic thesis was 
hat social problems do not stop at the 
‘ity’s boundary lines. 
ndustrial suburbs where workers live or 
work. Some of them have well organized 
ommunity chests—with reasonably well 
inanced local agencies—but others have 
10°chests and their social services are in- 
idequate. It is no unusual experience 
0 have the managers or personnel men 
n these suburbs call the Chicago Com- 
nunity Fund for help when they encoun- 
er a case of absenteeism. due to some 
mer gency in the worker’s family requir- 
ng social service. In some instances the 
nd can provide the answer, but it is 
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Chicago has many > 


icult and often impossible to do so’ 


not, it will find its nose firmly planted in 
the mud, while a mad scramble goes on 
over its prostrate form for possession of 
the ball. A more popular ball will never 
have been put in play in America. For 
some time to come, everyone will want 
to carry it. 


Suburbs and City Unite 


WAYNE McMILLEN 


How 181 suburbs joined Chicago in fund-raising, told by a School 
of Social Service Administration professor who organized them. 


where no competent agency is serving the 
suburb. 

The reverse situation is well repre- 
sented by Winnetka. Here is a prosper- 
ous residential suburb of some 15,000 
population, a few miles north of Chicago. 
Many of the people who live there work 
or have their business in the city. Yet 
Winnetka’s well managed community 
chest raises about $5.25 per capita each 
year, and Chicago, chronically stagger- 
ing under an immense burden of depen- 
dency and delinquency, with entire neigh- 
borhoods suffering from a lack of the 
basic amenities, has never been able to 
raise more than $2.25 per capita for the 
support of its private social services. In- 
evitably the question arises—what would 
be the result if the zeal, intelligence, and 
resources behind the Winnetka organiza- 
tion, and a dozen other suburban chests 
similar to it, could be combined with city 
leadership to work out a solution of the 
problems of the entire metropolitan area? 


Cooperation 


Pierce Atwater knew that competitive 


campaigning could be resolved, practically, 


only by a joint metropolitan effort. But 
his long experience had also demonstrated 
that success in substituting cooperation 


for competition at any point is always a 


long step forward along the road toward 
broad community organization and com- 


‘munity planning to meet basic human 


needs. He, therefore, proposed that the 
new Community and War Fund take the 
establishment of sound cooperative rela- 
tionships between the city and the sub- 
urbs as one of its major objectives. 

A number of leaders in the new and 
enlarged fund-raising agency saw the 
logic of this position, including several 
who were prominently identified with va- 


rious suburban community chests. Of spe- 


cial importance was the interest mani- 
fested by Lynn A. Williams, president 
of the Evanston Community War Chest, 
who quickly decided that it would be both 
practicable and desirable to enter into a 


{ 


cooperative relationship with the new 
Community and War Fund of metropoli- 
tan Chicago. Following a series of con- 
ferences with members of his board and 
with representatives of the new metro- 
politan war fund, Mr. Williams drew up 


an agreement of cooperation that was 
signed in the early spring of 1943 by 
both the Evanston War Chest and the 


metropolitan fund. 
The major provisions of this agreement 
were as follows: 


1. The metropolitan fund guaranteed to 
pay to the Evanston War Chest in 1944 
a total of approximately $162,000 to meet 
the needs of the Evanston agencies. 

2. The Evanston War Chest undertook 
to stage an aggressive campaign in the fall 
of 1943 and to turn over the entire pro- 
ceeds to the metropolitan fund. 

3. It was mutually agreed that duplicate 
solicitation would be redueed as extensively 
as possible through advance clearance and 
assignment of prospect cards. Thus, many 
months before the opening of the campaign, 
the Evanston plan was reduced to concrete 
terms and was made available for study by 
other suburban chests in the area. 


Acceptance Spreads 


Following the signing of the Evanstori 
agreement, the metropolitan fund ap- 
pointed a committee on suburban coopera- 
tion to work out arrangements with the 
other 183 suburbs in the area. Included 
in its membership were Mr. Williams 
and several other suburban leaders. 

Their first step was to publish a book- 
let setting forth several variant forms of 
agreement for consideration by suburban 
leaders. The committee favored the 
Evanston plan for suburbs that had well 
established community chests. They be- 
lieved the suburban chest should be given 
a guaranty equal to the approximate 
amount it had raised for its own local 
work the preceding year. The total pro- 
ceeds of the suburban campaign would 
then be turned in at the central office. 
Thus these suburban chests would also 
be beneficiaries of the metropolitan war 
fund together with the Chicago Com- 
munity Fund, the Evanston War Chest, 
the Jewish Welfare Fund, and the Na- 
tional War Fund; and the suburban 
drives would be constituent units of the 
campaign with the same status as the 
business division, the women’s division, 
or any of the other divisions of the cen- 
tral campaign organization. The booklet 
also outlined plans of agreement for sub- 
urbs that had no organized community 
chest. These plans were of two types. 
One was for suburbs that wished to raise 
money for the war fund only. The other’ 
was for suburbs that might wish to com- 
bine the war fund campaign with a drive 
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for the support of one or more local chari- 
ties. Forms and instructions relating to 
incorporation and a suggested set of by- 
laws for a community and war chest were 
included. Actually, suburbs or- 
ganized new community and war chests 
and received considerable help from the 
committee in developing their plans. 

The booklet was mailed to the subur- 
ban community chests and to civic leaders 
in the non-chest suburbs in May. It was 
accompanied by a letter inviting the sub- 
urban leaders to attend a _ discussion 
meeting in Chicago the latter part of the 
month. ‘The purpose of this meeting, 
which was very well attended, was to 
explain the plans that had been developed, 
to answer questions, and to obtain sug- 
gestions from the suburban leaders. 

It soon became clear that most of the 
suburban chests were not ready to accept 
the plan of complete integration of both 
the war fund and local chest campaigns 
favored by the committee on suburban 
cooperation. All of them desired, how- 
ever, to raise money for the war fund 
and to combine their local drive with the 
war fund campaign. Most of them, there- 
fore, settled upon a plan whereby the ap- 
proximate amount raised by the local sub- 
urban chest the preceding year would 
constitute a “prior claim” upon the pro- 
ceeds of their own local drive. In a ma- 
jority of the suburbs, this plan worked out 
very satisfactorily. 


four 


Two Examples 


The committee on suburban coopera- 
tion succeeded in signing agreements for 
completely integrated campaigns with 
only two suburbs, Evanston and Cicero. 
Since these two cities are very dissimilar, 
their campaigns provided two very differ- 
ent kinds of material for evaluation. 

Evanston is primarily a residential city. 
Most of its 70,000 people derive their 
livelihoods from businesses or professions 
in Chicago. They live in Evanston be- 
cause it is a city of homes, with excellent 
schools and churches and one of the na- 
tion’s great universities. Evanston’s well 
organized Community Chest and Council 
of Social Agencies enjoy the enthusiastic 
support of the leaders in the community. 
‘The chest and council have also been for- 
tunate in the quality of full time profes- 
sional leadership they have been able to 
employ over the years. As a result, Evan- 
ston has an excellent system of campaign 
records which, as experience proved, was 
the key to the development of satisfac- 
tory relationships with Chicago. 

_ The terms of the Evanston agreement 
were carried out in scrupulous detail by 
th campaign groups. _ The results 


pos acide to be mutually satisfactory. The 


5 a Evanston campaign produced in excess of 
é a det ys , . i ‘ c . 


$285,000. Thus Evanston raised almost 
$125,000 more than the $162,000 guar- 
anty. Under the terms of the agreement, 
of course, the Evanston War Chest would 
have received the $162,000 guaranty even 
though its campaign had produced less 
than that amount. 

The most interesting aspect of the 
Evanston campaign was its effort to re- 
duce duplicate solicitation. Pierce At- 
water and other leaders in Chicago had 
gradually come to believe that the Chi- 
cago campaign organization was strongest 
in its approach to corporations and to em- 
ploye groups. Its coverage of individuals, 
however, they saw as only partially com- 
plete and only moderately effective. 
Evanston, in company with many other 
suburbs, seemed to make a more complete 
and a more productive solicitation of in- 
dividual donors than could be hoped for 
in Chicago. Therefore, in an early con- 
ference, it was mutually agreed that an 
effort would be made to assign the pros- 
pect cards of individuals to the Evanston 
campaign and to assign to Chicago the 
cards of department stores and other Chi- 
cago corporations that had branches in 
Evanston. Although there are several 
reasons why the evidence is not complete, 
the results nevertheless suggest that this 
division was sound. Evanston leaders de- 
clare that the sums thus obtained from 
Chicago corporations that have Evanston 
outlets were far in excess of the normal 
expectation. There are also grounds for 
believing that the individual donors, as- 
signed to Evanston, contributed more lib- 
erally than if they had been approached 
in Chicago or had been solicited by both 
campaign organizations. 

Cicero, unlike residential Evanston, is 
a highly industrialized community. Large 
numbers of its 66,500 inhabitants are of 
foreign birth or extraction. Its social 
agencies are few in number and have 
always been inadequately financed. In an 
effort to remedy this situation, a number 
of the civic leaders in Cicero organized a 
community chest in January, 1943. Thus 
the committee on suburban cooperation 
found in Cicero a-brand new chest that 
had still to try its wings. 

The officers of the Cicero chest con- 
ferred several times with the committee. 
The committee recognized that Cicero 
agencies had been subsisting on starvation 
budgets and that many unmet needs ex- 
isted. Hence, in the final agreement, they 


were glad to guarantee the Cicero chest ~ 


for.1944 a sum several times as large as 
had ever been available to its agencies. 
‘The committee’s experiences in attempt- 


ing to arrive at an equitable guaranty to 


the Cicero chest provided a striking dem- 
onstration that continuous social planning 
is Sales wherever owe financing of 


108 suburbs staged campaigns to rai 


services is attempted, The Chicago cou} 
cil of social agencies had made an ill) 
minating survey of the social needs | 
Cicero in 1937. This study proved hel} 
ful to the committee, but it was an 1} 
adequate substitute for the data availab] 
in Chicago and in some of the subur| 
where continuous planning and evaluatic) 
of needs and services exist. 

It was recognized from the outset th, 
because a new chest had no records, clea 
ance of residential prospects was an in| 
possibility. “The house-to-house solicit: 
tion in Cicero, therefore, involved dupl| 
cate solicitation of many persons employe! 
in Chicago offices and industries. Bu 
there was a careful advance clearand 
of industrial prospects. The general pri 
ciple of allocation agreed upon was: the 
the business division of the Chicago cam 
paign organization should solicit thos 
Cicero industries to which it had a naj 
ural approach or with which it had a ton 
record of contact. In general, the pla. 
worked well. Some errors were mad¢ 
for the Cicero campaign was, after al 
the first drive of a new chest, and 1 
creaked at certain key points. There i 
every reason to believe that subsequen 
drives will operate more smoothly as th 
local leaders gain experience. In th 
meantime, more money is available 
1944 for Cicero’s hard pressed agencie 
than ever before. 


Net Results 


Three accomplishments of this firs 
year’s experiment in urban-suburban co 
operation are worth noting. First, thi 
campaign was a success. The 184 subur. 
ban campaigns raised approximately $1, 
000,000 for the National War Fund anc 
an additional $572,000 for the support o: 
their own local charities—the largest sum 
ever raised in one drive among the 925,. 


.000 people in the suburbs of Chicago 


This total, it should be noted, does no 
include gifts of these people made a 
their places of business in Chicago. 
Second, the precedent for cooperatior 
is established. All of the thirty suburbar 
chests cooperated in raising money for the 
National: War Fund and all but one o 
them signed agreements with the metro 
politan fund setting forth the terms (0) 
the arrangement under which this join: 
venture was undertaken. In addition 
forty-six smaller suburbs in which ther 
was no organized community chest com 
bined the war fund drive with a campaigi 
for the support of their own permanen 
charities. All but three of the remaini 


funds for the National War Fund on 
Together, the city and 181 of the 18 
suburbs raised a total sum of approx 
‘mately on 000 000, a new high i in func 


using for philanthropic purposes in the 
betropolitan area. 

Third, the experience has revealed the 
fature of some of the obstacles to be sur- 
hounted and shown the direction in which 
titure eftort should be applied. 

It would be folly, of course, to assert 
@at one year’s experiment has provided 
| clear and complete pattern to be fol- 
ywed in developing improved relation- 
ips in the social welfare field in a com- 
ex metropolitan area. Doubtless this 


will be the task, not of a year, but of a 
ecade or more. But, under the creative 
padership of Pierce Atwater, greater 


irogress was made in the first year than 
nyone had anticipated. 

Among the tentative conclusions that 
aus emerged from Chicago’s initial ex- 
erience at this newest frontier of com- 
nunity organization are the following: 


1. Competition between the city and the 
laburbs is uneconomical and can be replaced 
ry varying types of cooperative arrange- 
aents. 

2. Cooperative relationships between city 
ind suburb must be developed on a case-by- 
vase basis. No uniform plan will fit all 
yuburban communities. 

3. Suburban dwellers already have a well 
»eveloped sense of their responsibility to help 
meet the social problems of the city’s 
lighted areas. ‘The need is to find a more 
'ffective channel through which this concern 
nay be expressed. 

4. Completely integrated campaigns in- 
‘olving a financial guaranty to the suburb, 
und advance clearance and division of pros- 
ects, should be undertaken only with re- 
pect to suburban chests that have strong 
ocal leadership and adequate record sys- 
ems. 

5. If some form of integrated financing 
preads throughout the metropolitan area, 
ocial planning on a metropolitan basis 
hould accompany or, perhaps preferably, 
recede this development. 

6. The demonstrated concern of suburban 
lwellers to alleviate the problems of the 


ity’s slums is the foundation upon which - 


ontinued joint effort must be built when 
he unifying interest in the National War 
‘und has passed. 


Perhaps these tentative conclusions may 
modified by added experience. But 
here is now a group of influential leaders 
1 the Chicago area who are deeply in- 
erested in dissipating competitive atti- 
udes and in effecting a cooperative inte- 
ration of the leadership and the social re- 
ources of the entire area. 

Thus, Pierce Atwater’s vision of a ra- 
ional. pattern of metropolitan community 
rganization has caught the imagination 
f many civic leaders who worked shoul- 
er to shoulder with him and will remain 
a living monument to his contribution 

the welfare of the people of this area. 


Dividends for Uncle Sam 


MADELINE DANE ROSS 


The former executive secretary of a New York settlement tells 
how boys, once agency problems, improved in the armed services. 


i HEN a soldier or sailor gets a 
furlough he usually takes the 
quickest route to home and fam- 


ily. But what of those young servicemen 
who have no family or happy recollec- 
tions of home life—whose reminiscenses 
of childhood are made up largely of court- 
room scenes, social agency offices, or the 
long hallways of institutions? Where do 
they go when they go “home”? 
Apparently they are no different from 
their more fortunate companions in their 
hankering for the familiar. Across the 


land, social workers—in public welfare 
offices, institutions, settlement houses, 
casework agencies — are telling of fur- 


lough visits from their former boys now 
serving Uncle Sam. 

The visitors include, among others, 
erstwhile juvenile delinquents and diff- 
cult boys who had lorg been regarded as 
agency problems, as well as once neglected 
children who had been orphaned, deserted 
or rejected by their parents. As “‘clients” 
their relationship to the social worker was 
usually sullen, morose, or distrustful. 
Now, as servicemen, they are returning 
to their social workers as the only persons 
back home with whom they feel any 
strong personal tie. And the social work- 
ers have been amazed by the changed per- 
sonalities they. present. 

Probably few young men will return 
from military service the same as when 
they entered. How they will change will 
depend on their inner resources, as well 
as the experiences they undergo. But the 


chances are that many of them will come | 


back with their vision broadened by the 
democratic experience of barracks life. It 
is not long before a serviceman learns to 
function in a group. He soon realizes 
that he and the group are interdependent 
as far as survival goes. 

The armed forces offer young men an 
unusual opportunity to live closely with 
men from all parts of the country, of all 
income and cultural backgrounds. There 
are, of course, some neurotics who can- 
not benefit from such group living. But 
for the majority of young men, the 
growth of company spirit and pride, the 
process of sharing packages and personal 
problems, the habit of calling other men 
by their first or nicknames and of drop- 
Ping aes pronoun “I” and substituting 

‘“ve,” augur well for an adjustment of 


mind and spirit. 


Sociologists are honor bound to scru- 
tinize all the aspects of service life that 
have affected the development of our men. 
It is their responsibility to find ways to 
conserve much of the hard earned, im- 
measurably expensive spiritual gains these 
men are acquiring, so that the nation as 
a whole and the men themselves will get 
some dividends out of all the grim in- 
vestment. ) 

Perhaps the most telling group for 
study would be composed of formerly dif- 
ficult boys with whom social agencies 
struggled for years without much ap- 
parent success. Had these boys not been 
going off to the holocaust and waste of 
War, many social workers might have 
sighed. with relief when they left the in- 
stitutions or communities that harbored 
them. But now, when these same boys 
come back to visit, even well-seasoned so- 
cial workers are apt to feel unexpected 
tugs at the heart. Boys who once bore 
the slouch of indifference look well, stand 
well, have a good handshake. ‘They are 
both serious and gay. Some of them smile 
for the first time in the social worker’s 
remembrance. They appear contented and 
proud. 


A Sense of Belonging 


And they are proud! Here is a clue for 
the superficial changes. Many of these 
young men are experiencing a sense of 
belonging for the first time in their lives. 
Now, at last, they are necessary and 
wanted. This sense of belonging is an 
emotion that no amount of “social serv- 
ice’ had ever before been able to give 
them. Can social work learn to preserve 
it? Or find out how it might be given 
to others without the “tool” of war? 

Perhaps one of the reasons the armed 
forces have been so quick to succeed where 
social work has so often failed lies in the 
democratic nature of barracks life. 

All enlisted men start their military 
service on the same level, since all are 
issued identical equipment. Park Avenue 
and Tenth Avenue, urban, suburban, 
rural, the product of the swankiest pri- 
vate school, the reformatory graduate, 
boys from every state of the union and 
its outlying territories all wear the same 
uniform, sleep side by side on the same 
kind of cot, go through the same routine 
of drills, classes, and chores. 

All are starting off in the same shoes. 


Be 
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For many young men this means a brand 
new opportunity without the more obvi- 
ous strikes against them. Everyone has 
the same opportunity to prove his worth, 
while Uncle Sam provides for physical 
and material needs as equally as possible. 

Then again, life at war affords in- 
numerable opportunities for the exercise 
of special aptitudes and abilities through 
actions not condoned in peacetime. Thus 
it happens that some difficult boys, once 
shunned or removed from the community 
for antisocial behavior, are having their 
first experience of approval by an accepted 
group. Perhaps the security and satisfac- 
tion this approval affords will make these 
boys want to hold the respect of the group 
by continuing in accepted patterns even 
after the war. 


From Problems to Heroes 


There was, for instance, the eighteen- 
year-old boy who left a state industrial 
school to join the marines. Later he re- 
ceived a citation for capturing sixteen 
Japanese. He is admired and rewarded. 
His aggression has served to make him 
a hero. Because he is a hero, he may 
wish to cling to that recognition rather 
than toss it aside because of unacceptable 
behavior. A man-who believes he per- 
sonally made a contribution toward win- 
ning the war, has something at stake. 

Another boy, paroled from a state 
school, joined the army. At school he 
said he would like to have a chance to 
suppress crime because he had found it 
did not pay. The army gave him his 
chance. He wrote to his parole officer: 
“Tm with the Military Police and have 
been for several months. Imagine a guy 
like me being a policeman!” 

‘Other things being equal, imagine a 
“ouy” like that running afoul of the law 
again. 

Not a few young men with a social 
history of “toughness” have joined the 
paratroopers. Once hangdog, belligerent, 
and negative boys who gave their parents, 
teachers, and social workers countless 
headaches, they are now conducting them- 
selves admirably as enlisted men and of- 
ficers. Former bullies are now getting all 
the excitement they ever looked for by 
using their toughness and “guts” for 
Uncle Sam. At the same time, they are 
learning new values. Becoming digits in 
large units of fearless men yet learning 
something of fear, has brought them a 

-measure of humility and modesty. It is 
when these former youthful “menaces”’ 
drop in, polite and shiny, that the social 
worker gets the biggest thrill. 


One boy, good looking but shifty of 


eye, was a chronic problem to a com- 


munity house. He came from a large 
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impoverished family. He wanted spend- 
ing money, but would not work for it. 
He was a slovenly petty thief for about 
two years. Now, as a paratrooper, he is 
scrupulous and direct.. He has worked 
hard, has been promoted to sergeant, and 
helps his family out of his pay. 

Another group of problem boys who 
seem to have “found” themselves in the 
services includes those who as children 
were deserted or orphaned. ‘They have 
spent their young lives in foster homes 
or resident institutions. To many of them 
the call of war seemed like a grand 
chance to get away from _ institutional 
life. Not only would they be wanted ; 
they would be provided for and gain 
status. They would be “adopted” by 
Uncle Sam. When the news of Pearl 
Harbor reached one large orphan home, 
almost all the boys wanted to enlist. They 
said they were the ones to fight because 
nobody depended on them; nobody would 
miss them. This was tragically true. 

A supervisor of a public welfare depart- 
ment, who has been visited by numerous 
former charges now in the service, was 
taken aback by the great changes and the 
new spirit-of hope, confidence, and pride 
she found in them. With mingled feel- 
ings of gladness and frustration she noted: 
“They themselves don’t know what is 
happening to them—the war seems to be 
an inner experience.” 

Speaking of once neglected children 
who had become inarticulate through their 
loneliness and feeling of rejection, she 
commented: “It’s pretty sad to have to 
have a war to get these kids to express 
themselves.” Now they are doing just 
that. They come back in their uniforms 
and service ribbons, with more than an 
occasional decoration; and more impor- 
tant—with hopes for the future. 

One sad, quiet boy, whose parents sep- 
arated and then deserted him, spent eight 
years in a foster home. He was shy, 
showed no leadership, never excelled -in 
anything. Now, at nineteen, he is a third 
class officer in the navy with thirty men 
under him. He seems a different person 
and speaks of the future with enthusiasm. 

Another boy was one of six children 
brought to the welfare department when 
their mother died. His father was a 
drunkard. He behaved well in his foster 
home but was chronically and thoroughly 
unhappy. He is now an army lieutenant. 


He has experienced success, respect, and 


~responsibility. He seems happy and_ is 
making plans for his brothers and sisters. 
A foundling shifted from one foster 


_home to another because he never settled 


well in a family and became increasingly 
dificult to manage. He kept complain- 
-ing, “Nobody cares about me.”’ At tour- 


' 


teen he was placed in an institution. ] 
the institution, he blossomed. All tl 
other boys were in the same boat. He d) 
not have to compete with the foster pa’ 
ents’ own children. He became popul: 
and was highly successful in his mechan. 
cal training. When he joined the U. i 
Coast Guard he continued to work | 
machinery. He has been to India an 
Casablanca and is thrilled with his wor! 
and his travels. | 

Distinction came to another boy aa 
served as tail gunner on fifty bombin| 
missions. After a year of such activity 
he was given a leave and like a homin| 
pigeon returned to visit the DPW supe] 
visor. She was impressed because his af 
pearance was so attractive, for she ré 
membered him as an unpleasant lookin 
child—‘‘mainly because of his defeatec 
unhappy expression.” As an orphan wh 
spent sixteen years in foster homes an 
institutions, not getting along anywhere 
he was always seeking authority he woul 
be willing to accept. He welcomes 1 
from Uncle Sam. He did not say muc 
about the future, but his chances—if h 
survives—are good. The opportunity t 
count, the enthusiastic approval of hi 
company, have given him a place in th 
world. 


A Chance for Success 


Thus, the war has brought to man 
deserted, thwarted, unwanted childre: 
their first chance at success, prestige, ani 
self-confidence. Some will die, and bacl 
home only the DPW supervisor wh 
signed their waivers for service entry wil 
know. Others, after the war, may wisl 
to remain with Uncle Sam. Some speal 
of taking advantage of whatever educa 
tional opportunities the federal govern 
ment offers when the war is over. Stil 
others will meet girls and take root some 
where. But whatever happens to them 
these formerly emotionally deprived boy 
will at least have had the experience fo 
once of knowing what it means to b 
needed and to belong. 

The foregoing examples are not un 
usual, but they cannot, of course, be mad 
the basis. of any widespread generaliza 
tions. They only point out the person 
ality gains that many social workers hav 
noticed in once difficult, soured, an 
seemingly hardened malcontents. No ma 
ter how much we abhor war we mu: 
not overlook any possible advantages t 
be gleaned from .the experience. Ther 
is little doubt that the social agencic 
which worked with these young me 
contributed something that helped the 
achieve success in the services. - But 


Midmonthly Membership Campaign 


Local Chairmen and Committees Set to Work 


Redoubled efforts were pledged last month by members of the National Expansion Committee to make 
up for the loss of Pierce Atwater’s leadership as co-chairman of the campaign. At a special meeting, Roy 
Sorenson, our other co-chairman, agreed to assume the general chairmanship, and has written to all state 
chairmen, urging them to share the responsibility of carrying through to successful conclusion the plans 
for the implementation of the Midmonthly, which Mr. Atwater so ably helped to launch. 

Impressive testimony to progress already under way in many states comes in the daily reports of new 
local chairmen appointed, and in the beginning trickle of signed up new members, The first thousand 
dollars is already in hand, mainly from the committees in New York City, St. Paul, Jacksonville, Birming- 
ham, and a few other cities where organization was early under way. 

Eleven new state chairmen bring Mr. Sorenson and his associates well within sight of an organization that 
will completely cover the United States. They are: 


lowa—Charles I. Madison, Community and War Chest, Des Moines 

Kansas—Grant Larned, Wichita Community Chest and Community Welfare Council 
Maryland—Judge T. J. S. Waxter, Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore 
Michigan—Robert H. MacRae, Detroit Community Fund 
New Jersey—Mrs. Richard S. Bethell, Council of Social Agencies, Montclair 
New Mexico—Lois McVey, Department of Public Welfare, Santa Fe 

North Dakota—Louise Guenther, Department of Public Welfare, Bismarck 
Oregon—Margaret White, State Public Welfare Commission, Portland 
South Dakota—Grace Martin, Department of Social Security, Pierre 
Texas—T. L. Swander, Community Chest of San Antonio 
Wisconsin—Louise A. Root, Council of Social Agencies, Milwaukee 


State Organization 


The following state chairmen have reported appointments in addition 
to those already listed in the earlier issues of Survey Midmonthly. 


Dewey W. Swihart, Arizona , 
Member at large: J. V. Root, YMCA, 
Phoenix 


Lillian D. McDermott, Arkansas 

Members at large: Scott Hamilton, Little 
Rock Chamber of Commerce; E. G. By- 
lander, Community Chest and Council of 
Greater Little Rock; Mary Pugh, Associ- 
ated Charities, Texarkana. 

Little Rock: Frances Buzbee, Mrs. Wil- 


liam Durrough, Alice Funston. 


Helen M. Alvord, Connecticut 7 

Member at large: A. Edward Campbell, 
United War and Community fund, New 
Haven 


Bridgeport: Mary J. McGuinness 


Fairfield: Gertrude R. Whalen ies 


Hartford: Eleanor Hope Johnson 

- Meriden: Sarah Firestone 
“Middletown: Leila M. Eastman 
New Britain: Russell E. Davis 
New Haven: Mrs. Samuel C. Harvey 
Waterbury: Edward F, Graham 


Judge Walter S. Criswell, Florida 
Enterprise: Rev. Harold R. Barnes 
Orlando: Judge Mattie H. Farmer 
Tallahassee: Margaret Bristol 

. Tampa: Lillian Dasher 


Angela Cox, Georgia > 
Atlanta: Mary Ansley Miller 
Savannah: Dorothy M. Thompson 


Mabbett K. Reckord, Illinois 

Aurora: Elizabeth T. Graham 
Champaign: Lyle H. Gallivan 
East St. Louis: Grace Powers ‘ 
Normal: Rev. William A. Hammitt 
Springfield: Edna Zimmerman 


Prof. Louis Evans, Indiana 
Evansville: Maurice O, Hunt 
Gary: Margaret A. Emery 
Indianapolis: Helene Y. Smith 
Kokomo: Mrs. Charles McConnell 
Lafayette: Prof, O. F. Hall 
Lebanon: Betty Adney 
Martinsville: Susan Hussey 
Muncie: Gertrude Horney 
Richmond: David K. Bruner 
Rochester: Bernice E, Kaye 
South Bend: Jane Searles 
Valparaiso: Dr. Adolph Haentzschel 


Grant Larned, Kangas 
Member at large: Warren O. Campbell, 
Department of Public Welfare, Enzporia 


Harry M. Carey, Massachusetts 
Greater Boston: Ben M. Selekman 
Brockton: Gladys M. Pearson 
Lynn: Kenneth W. Wilson 
Pittsfield: I. P. Thompson 
Quincy: Eugene Clancy 


Paul T, Beisser, Missouri 


Kansas City: Albert H. Jewell 


Florence Carney, Montana 
Member at large: Dorothy Ryan, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Glasgow 
Helena: Mary Alice Kittinger— 


Horace Hughes, New York City 
Leona Baumgartner, M.D., Joseph A. 
Brunton, Helen M. Crosby, Neva R. 
Deardorff, Mary C. Draper, David 
Haynes, Ray Johns, Eva Garson Levy, 
Mrs. Langdon P. Marvin, John Moore, 
Clyde E. Murray, Ann Elizabeth Neely, 
Ida Oppenheimer, Reginald Robinson, 
Edith G, Seltzer, Violet Sieder, K. Ken- 
neth-Smith, Katharine R, Van Slyck, 

Katherine Z. W. Whipple. 


Fred L, Huffman, North Carolina 
Asheville: Laura C. Smith 
Durham: Grace Walters 
Goldsboro: Mrs. J. N. Johnson 
Greensboro: Ruth Y. Schiffman 
Raleigh: Katherine Brown 
Wilmington: George L, Stearns 
Winston Salem: Caroline D. Wagner 


Lucile Mulhall, Oklahoma 

Members at large: Laura E. Dester, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Oklahoma 
City; Robert H, Martin, Oklahoma Social 
Welfare Association, Oklahoma City 

Ponca City and Newkirk: Elizabeth Mc- 

Cauley 

Stillwater: Effie Myrick 

Tulsa: Leo A. Haak 


Paul L. Benjamin, Pennsylvania 
Allentown: John L. Hall 
Easton: John F. Moore 
Erie: Clifford S. Borden 
Pittsburgh: Carter Taylor 
Maurice Taylor 


and Dr. 


Prof. Mary P. Wheeler, Sonth Carolina 
Member at large: Leila Johnson, De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Columbia 
Charleston: Margaret Guerard 

Helen Allen 


and 


Walter L. Stone, Tennessee 
Chattanooga: M. W. Brabham 
Knoxville: H. H. McCutchan 
Memphis: H. T. King 


Helen B, Laughlin, West Virginia 


Charleston: Frances M. Churchman 
Fairmont: Marjorie Hood Jones 
Huntington: Charlotte Van Nest Gluck 
Wheeling: Emma D. Smith and C, H. 
Sprunger 
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Here in Washington . . 


S THE father of six children, Con- 
gressman D’Alesandro of Mary- 
land gave the House District Committee's 
investigation of juvenile delinquency in 


the District of Columbia an ‘‘oomph” it 
might otherwise have lacked. Mr. 
D’Alesandro took, one might say, a 


fatherly interest in the proceedings. 

The committee report, just out, indi- 
cates that the members had arrived at a 
conclusion long ago reached by experts 
in the field, namely, that there are many 
and varied causes for the undesirable be- 
havior of children. Perhaps six children 
had already taught Mr. D’Alesandro that 
fact. 

It is a worthwhile report. “The prob- 
lem,” says the committee, “can be met 
adequately only by the effective coopera- 
tion of all related elements of the com- 
munity: civic, educational, religious, rec- 
reational, and social work—public and 
private.’ The report recommends: 


1. That District recreational facilities, 
seriously curtailed by war activities [they 
never were tops] should be expanded and 
that all possible steps should be taken to 
make fuller use of existing facilities. In- 
cluded in the latter reference is the evening 
use of public school buildings in any neigh- 
borhood where there is a substantial de- 
mand for an out-of-school program and 
where necessary supervision can be provided. 

2. That funds be provided for the contin- 
uation of the psychiatric clinic at the 
Juvenile Court. 

3. That funds be provided for the crea- 
tion of a department of Eeore hygiene in 
the schools. 

4. That action be taken an school au- 


thorities and other city officials, if neces-— 


.- sary, to bring about effective cooperation on 


the part of owners of all movie houses and 


other places of amusement in barring chil- 


v9 dren of school age during school hours un- 
Ait oy aS are aporeaale by Des patents 


grams to the District commissioners and 
Congress, and to public and private agencies 
dealing with the problems. 
+ + + 
THe War MANPOWER COMMISSION 
and the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion have agreed on a joint.program for 
the rehabilitation and employment of the 
nation’s disabled. Following the provi- 
sions of the Barden-LaFollette act of 
1943, the agreement gives the OVR the 
major role in the picture. The WMC, 
through the U. S. Employment Service, 
is to place at OVR’s disposal its entire 
facilities to use if and when needed. 
The program, however, will bring the 
OVR closer to the local office of the 
U.S. Employment Service. No single com- 
plete plan of operation is offered. De- 
tails will be left to the USES local offices 
and the state rehabilitation agencies. To- 
gether they are to work out a plan of 
operation best suited to their particular 
communities. 
. + ¢ + 
OBJECTIONS BY War MosiLizATION 
Director Byrnes to the proposed dismissal 
wage for war workers would seem to 
write finis to the plan. The War Man- 


power Commission has dropped the pro-— 


gram. 

Nevertheless, the war contracts sub- 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee is continuing to give some 
thought to the subject. “It is clear,” says 
the committee, “that the only substitute 
for war contracts is the purchasing power 
of the American people.” 

Labor has not been one hundred per- 


cent in favor of the proposal although its 


approval probably could be won if as- 
surance were given that the program 
would be used as a supplement -to, 


not a substitute for, unemployment com- 


pensation under thes Social apne Act. 
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RENEWED ‘HOPE i _ THE SCHOOL 


By Rilla Schroed 


had been interested in school lunches, 
authorizing amendment to the Pace 
would have overcome legislative scruy 
about the program. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee » 
amended the Pace bill to include 
school lunch program. A second amet 
ment authorizes the continuation of © 
Farm Security Administration’s rural 
habilitation loan activities, also elimina 
by the House. 

The amended bill is practically certi 
to pass the Senate as reported by 1 
Senate Agriculture Committee. It w 
then go to conference and, although a 
will be argument, friends of the 
amendments are confident House cc 
ferees will accept them. 

+ + + A 

ACCORDING TO. AN OWI REPOE 
women released from war industry — 
cut-backs are not seeking other j 
They have returned to their homes, dre 
ping out of the labor market entirely. 

‘The report was based on a study ma 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Br 
areas it covered included St. Louis, we 
ern New York State and Penneyivall 
northwestern pcansyly Adis and Tenne 
see and Virginia. 

+ + + 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR Ic 
inaugurated his stewardship of the 
Relocation Authority with one of 
characteristic blunt statements on 
policy he intends to pursue. The * 
says Mr. Ickes, “will not be stamp 
into undemocratic, bestial, inhumz 
tion. It will not be converted into 


_ strument of revenge on racial wari 


His new boss gave WRA director ; 


Unfinished Business 


(Y this world of paradoxes it is ap- 
parently possible to go backward and 
ward at the same time. Else how 
_ the state of New Jersey, which takes 
official notice of persons who commit 
on as a protest against the presence 
men of one racial strain, be the in- 
ntor of a method for breaking down 
(crimination against another minority 
yup? = For certainly with its Urban 
(lored Population Commission, created 
the state legislature in 1941, New 
ssey has stepped ahead considerably on 
+ road to real democracy. 


‘However, the commission’s annual re- 
itt for 1943, released last month, ex- 
pits ambivalence, too, within the state’s 
acial policies toward the Negro. For 
sshows that while the state education 
ws expressly prohibit discriminatory 
iactices, numerous New Jersey com- 
umities carry discrimination against 
egro school children to the point of 
zregation ; and that the state itself, until 
2 commission protested, excluded Negro 
rls from the dormitories of one of its 
acher training schools. 


‘The bright side of the report is the 
‘artening story of how the commission, 
rough a staff of investigators, goes 
raight to the points where there is dis- 
imination against the Negro in employ- 
ent, education, housing, recreation, or 
-alth opportunities, and of how it tries, 
- first through persuasion but if neces- 
ry through legal action, to mend these 
‘eaks in our democracy. Not the least 
itt of its work has been the stimulation 
id support of local interracial commit- 


es to promote the interracial education ~ 


‘children and of adults. 


Some progress on a_ national scale 
ward the elimination of racial inequali-. 
es is pointed to in “Freedom’s Seed,” 
inual report of the National Urban 
eague, also off the press last month. The 


port reveals that at least 1,500,000. 


egro workers are now employed in war 
dustry and other essential war services, 
elusive of agriculture. Though actual 
nployment is no longer a serious prob- 
m, the league and its forty-eight local 
liates are deeply concerned in promot- 
the efficient use of Negro labor and 
harmonious adjustment within indus- 

The league is also making a special 
rt to’ strengthen local Negro leader- 
to educate interracial groups in the 


techniques of interracial cooperation, and 
to develop intelligent social planning for 
overcoming tendencies toward segregation. 

Such reports are encouraging, for they 
show that many people are determined to 
implement American democracy. But the 
results of a sample poll recently con- 
ducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center of the University of Denver in- 
dicate something of the indifference they 
confront. ‘To the question, “Do Negroes 
Have Unequal Economic Opportunities 2” 
53 percent of the persons queried an- 
swered,—“‘No.” 


Chicago Commons 


HERE was the tang of unfinished 

history last month in the semi-cen- 
tennial of this Chicago settlement. Gra- 
ham Taylor was its founder and had he 
lived to take part in the celebration on 
May 2 (his own birthday) he would 
have been ninety-three. Frank H. Mc- 
Culloch, a trustee of Chicago Commons 
for forty-four years, and other long time 
participants were there to bear witness 
to what was astir in the early Nineties 
when Professor Taylor was called to 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Leaving 
tidewater associations behind him in New 
Jersey and Connecticut, he was to take 
part in a new pioneering venture. 

The Taylors settled first on Union 
Street and then on Grand Avenue. Here 
Chicago Commons was built—one of the 
first neighborhood centers in America to 
be shaped for that purpose. ‘This was 
“a mile as the crow flies from Hull- 
House’”—as Professor Taylor often put 
it. Thereafter, his leadership, like that 
of Jane Addams, permeated civic, indus- 
trial, cultural evolution in Chicago. 

A fiftieth anniversary pamphlet begins 
with the first contacts of the settlement 


with a teeming immigrant neighborhood. 


The text spans the early years of the 
century and World War I; then the 
Twenties, the hard times of the Thirties, 
and last the Chicago Commons of today. 
Over a hundred neighbors took part in 
a pageant of five decades of settlement 
history. - 

The president of Chicago Commons 
Association, Edward L. Ryerson, chair- 
man of the Inland Steel Company, threw 


. the emphasis of the anniversary forward. 


Board, staff, neighbors, and friends. joined 
him in acclaiming Lea D. Taylor, who, 
as head resident since the early Twenties, 
has kept alive the tradition of her father. 


“a 


The Common Welfare 


Good wishes were brought from Sur- 
vey Associates by Paul’ Kellogg, who 
called the settlement’s half century a 
springboard for the postwar years. Ed- 
ward T. Devine has his home today in 
the nearby suburb of Oak Park. In the 
Nineties, as general secretary of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, he 
founded Charities. Down in Winter 
Park, Fla., lives John Palmer Gavit who 
in 1896 founded The Commons, a settle- 
ment periodical named for its place of 
origin. “In due course of metamorphosis, 
marriage, transfusion, and other graftings 
and surgeries,” these two periodicals were 
merged in 1907. In 1910 they became 
The Survey. “To quote further from Mr. 
Gavit’s letter: “I could not name offhand 
all of the other grandfathers; but I am 
rather proud of my own share in the 
lineage which includes two Taylors and 
two Kelloggs. . . .” 

There were messages also from young 
neighbors now with the armed forces over 
seas, who told why the America they 
grew up in seems worth fighting for; 
the things they want to push for, once 
they are back—to make it more so. 


Stitches in Time 


ASSAGE of fifteen bills amending the 

public welfare laws of New York 
State, during the recent session of the 
legislature, represents a. commendable 
stock taking during a period when as- 
sistance pressures have receded. “They 
should go far to make for a more efficient 
and humane administration in days to 
come. | 

Taken by itself, no single amendment 
would be outstanding, although each is 
obviously desirable. As, for example, re- 
moval of the stipulation that only an aged 
person whose need is permanent is eligible 
for old age assistance; permitting the con- 
tinuance of an OAA grant during tem- 
porary absence within or without the 
state; eliminating the requirement that 
an OAA applicant must have been a state 
resident five out of the nine previous 
years; permitting continuance of ADC 
grants during the temporary absence of 
the recipient; adding the absence of a 
husband in military service to the situa- 
tions making a mother eligible to ADC. 

Taken together, however, as Commis- 
sioner Robert T. Lansdale points out, 
these bills constitute “a liberalization and — 
clarification” of the law that will be wel- 
comed by welfare officials. 
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All of the bills were sponsored or en- 
dorsed by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare and approved by the Asso- 
ciation of Public Welfare Officials. 

It is to be hoped that many states are 
similarly using this period of relatively 
light assistance loads to strengthen wel- 
fare legislation and administrative ma- 
chinery. Full employment today offers 
unprecedented opportunity to correct in- 
justices and inefficiencies. 


Workers in Farm Factories 


HE need to revise the common Amer- 

ican picture of farm workers, and to 
see employes of industrialized agriculture 
as wage earners requiring the safeguards 
of organization and collective bargaining, 
is made clear in a report filed last month 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. The report, 
“The Associated Farmers of California,” 
is the eighth in a series based upon pre- 
war investigation in California. 

The committee reports that its study 
showed the Associated Farmers to be a 
powerful employers’ organization, with a 
record of “‘conspiracy designed to prevent 
the exercise of their civil liberties by op- 
pressed wage laborers in agriculture.” 
The committee states that its criticism of 
“the abuses prevalent in California’s large 
scale and industrialized agriculture imply 
no criticism of that type of agriculture.” 
And in making this distinction, the report 
reveals the relationship between the civil 
rights of California cotton pickers and 
beet toppers, and the security of all Amer- 
ican wage earners: _ 

“The point of attack for democracy 
is not large scale agriculture as such. The 
objective should be to insist that large 
scale agricultural operations on an ‘in- 
dustrialized’ pattern, dependent upon re- 
lationships between an employer and a 
number of employes should not be per- 
mitted to operate outside our normal sys- 
tem of democratic employer-employe re- 
lationships. To fail on this score is to 
indulge tyranny because of wholly mys- 
tical or mythical notions about agriculture 
and to invite the reestablishment of simi- 
lar standards of labor relationships in city 
and town. 
cannot afford either.” 


Groundwork for the Future 
VIDENCE~ is mounting that com- 


munities all over the country are be- 
ginning to plan new social services for 
the exserviceman. (See pages 155 and 


165.) Community leaders are in little. 


danger of having to contend with a lack 
of popular demand for adequate services. 
Las they will do pel to recognize the 
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A democracy such as ours 


danger that mistakes made now will be 
dificult to rectify in the midst of over- 
whelming pressures; when men are re- 
turning in large numbers. There is the 
danger at this early stage of trying to 
do too much—or too little; that this or 
that special interest group will run away 
with what should be a well balanced pro- 
eram; that the local community will 
either depend too much on Washington, 
or ignore the federal services that will 
come down to it. And there are many 
other dangers. 

From a bird’s eye perspective it would 
seem as if the wiser communities at this 
stage were: 

1. Setting up a representative planning 
committee with sufficient strength and 
leadership to command the respect of all 
voluntary and governmental groups offer- 
ing service to veterans, 

2. Studying closely the needs of vet- 
erans who are now returning. 

3. In the larger cities at least, experi- 
menting with a central information ser- 
vice, equipped with able interviewers 
qualified to understand the serviceman’s 
problems, and to make appropriate refer- 
rals for needed special service. 

4. Reviewing basic assistance, health, 
casework, and recreation services—par- 
ticularly those which can deal with prob- 
lems of personal adjustment. 


Union Finances 


WO responsible unions recently pub- 
lished financial reports which are of 
wide general interest. They indicate 
clearly the effect of full employment on 
union membership and union resources, 
and they show some of the activities in 
which labor now is able to play a part. 
The audit of the general office of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America showed net assets of $4,340,113 
as of January 31, 1944, with more than 
75 percent of the union’s funds in United 
States and Canadian war bonds. Better 
than 90 percent of the total income of 
the general office was derived from per 
capita payments-ef affiliated local unions, 
whose finances are not included in the 
general office report. ~The books of af- 
filiated locals and joint boards are audited 
regularly, and the reports submitted at 
stated intervals to the general executive 
board, according to a statement by Sidney 
Hillman, president of the ACWA. 
The total membership of the union was 


“reported as 325,000, and more than 50 


percent of the expenses of the general 


office went for organizational activities—. 


the upbuilding and maintenance of union 
strength. During 1943, the Amalgamated 


_ spent and earmarked $950,000 for domes- 


tic and foreign war relief “and other 


~~ 


_ worth © oting,” 


charitable purposes.’ This represented | 
increase of $215,000 over union conta 
tions for the preceding year. 

The third semi-annual audit publisl 
last month by the CIO United Sté 
workers revealed comparable increases? 
membership and resources. For the per| 
ending November 30, 1943, the rep} 
showed net assets of $3,313,077.20, a gi 
of $766,843.89 over the preceding | 
months. 

Such published reports are heartelt 
evidence of the sound business meth« 
of outstanding unions. And such a sho 
ing also emphasizes the increasing imp} 
tance of labor as a “big giver’ to w 
charities and community agencies. | 


Medals for Problem Boys | 


SCIENTIFIC study of the m 
tary record of a group of probli 
boys underscores the tentative conclusic 
of a writer in this issue that many “ba 
boys are finding in the armed forces so 
tions for their behavior problems (; 
page 159). The New York Times Mac 
zine recently summarized an article 
Dr. Louis A. Lurie and Florence Rose 
thal, to be published in the Ameri 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry for Ju 
They report on 116 boys who had be 
referred at various times to the Chi 
Guidance Home, Jewish Hospital, 
Cincinnati. The ages of the boys 
referral ranged from five to twenty yea 
and they were accused of various tyf 
of misbehavior, including truancy, ste: 
ing, and sex delinquency. Now, ag 
seventeen to thirty-nine, they are in t 
services, and the authors report: “T 
present military adjustment of the grou 
contrary to the popular belief, has be 
surprisingly good.” Only three of t 
116 have been dishonorably discharge 
+0 percent have received promotions, sf 
cial assignments or decorations. 
Interviewed by The Times report 
Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey, editor of t 
Journal, pointed out that the feeling 
being approved, of doing something ‘41 
portant,’ undoubtedly was a major f: 
tor in the military adjustment of t 
group. Asked what would be the hor 
front equivalent of their wartime « 
perience, Dr. Lowrey stressed the i 
portance of a “‘socially acceptable” ro 
involving plenty of competition at t 
boy’s own physical and mental level. ] 
also felt that these boys received mc 
benefit from the Child Guidance Hot 
than either they or the staff may ha 
realized at the time. “Certainly it 
observes The Tin 
writer, “that when they got in a jam 
there was a Child Guidance Home 
the community ready to take over.” 


'HREE bills signed by the governor 
last month became the main arms of 
v York State’s new program for vet- 
is of World War II. The laws make 
discharged servicemen eligible for un- 
ployment insurance whether or not 
’ were previously covered [see Survey 
monthly April 1944, page 132]; cre- 
11,200 annual college scholarships for 
‘rans; set up a state commission to 
ly the needs of returning servicemen. 
2 commission, which carries an ap- 
priation of $100,000, will establish a 
rice agency to acquaint veterans and 
r families with the federal, state, and 
ul resources available to them. A sepa- 
> fund of $420,000 has been appropri- 
d for the scholarships, each of which 
worth $350 a year in any college within 
‘state. Selections will be made on the 
sis of competitive examinations. 

A questionnaire sent by the American 
zion to the governors of all the states 
lier in the year has brought answers 
»wing that while state planning for re- 
‘ned servicemen is well advanced in 
ne states, in others it is non-existent. 
aong those states where plans are prog- 
sing is Illinois, whose governor has 
tlined a five-point program, to include: 
> provision of medical or psychiatric 
atment where needed; the provision of 
chological services to determine em- 
yyment aptitudes; the extension of the 
te’s vocational training program; de- 
lopment of a veterans placement service 
thin the state’s employment program; 
vision of follow-up work with indi- 
lual veterans until they have demon- 
ated ability to stand on their own feet. 


In Massachusetts, the governor has — 


ide a special appropriation from his 
ergency fund to establish a State Com- 


ttee of Veterans Rehabilitation and Re- - 


ployment. The committee is composed 
the heads of all the state departments 
it deal with federal veterans agencies 
ng with the heads of statewide health 
1d welfare agencies. The committee is 
ided into subcommittees on law; medi- 
care; clinics and hospitals; financial 
_and compensation; rehabilitation, edu- 
ion, and guidance; jobs. 

In Minnesota, a special War Veterans 
nd has been set up, $2,500,000 of 


n, $1,250,000 for “necessities of life” 
limited to $250 per veteran; $1,- 
),000 for college tuition for veterans 


ich has been allocated for rehabilita-— 


or the children of deceased servicemen. 

In its 1943 session, the North Dakota 
legislature set up a Veterans Aid Com- 
mission and a fund of $75,000 to be used 
as a source of loans to discharged service- 
men whose claims are pending with the 
Veterans Administration. Individual 
loans are not to exceed $50 a month. 

Last year, the Oregon legislature en- 
acted eight laws pertaining to veterans. 
Among other privileges, they provide vet- 
erans with monthly allowances of from 
$35 to $50 for those attending college; 
financial aid for the purchase of homes 
and farms; tax exemption up to $3,000 
of income; relief for the needy and their 
families; and burial expenses. A Vet- 
erans Service Commission has been set up, 
with a $10,000 appropriation, to assist in 
the presentation of claims and to make 
referrals to available resources. 

In Vermont, state law gives honorably 
discharged veterans the right, within cer- 
tain limitations, to reemployment in their 
former jobs. Servicemen are also entitled 
to unemployment compensation upon dis- 
charge from the armed forces. Each vet- 
eran is allowed a $120 wage credit for 
the first complete calendar month of serv- 
ice and $100 wage credit for each suc- 
ceeding month, to a total of $720. These 
provisions will become ineffective if the 
federal government steps in with unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans. Ver- 
mont law also provides for veterans pref- 
erence in public employment. 

In its 1943 session, the California legis- 
lature enacted laws for the benefit of vet- 
erans of World War II practically iden- 
tical to legislation passed in 1921 for 

World War I veterans. Provision is made 

for aiding veterans in the purchase of 
farms and homes, in the completion of 
‘their education, and in the education of 
their children. A Veterans Board assists 
ex-servicemen in pursuing their rights and 
presenting claims. 


What They Want— Slightly more than 
half the servicemen from Genessee 
County, N. Y., expect to return to their 
old jobs after the war, according to a 
survey conducted for the Committee for 
Economic Development. The survey was 
undertaken through letters sent to the 
3,000 servicemen and women from the 
county. Of the 1,034 who replied, 546 
wanted their old jobs back, 130 had other 
plans, 99 wanted new jobs which would 


The Social Front 


For Veterans 


use special training received in the serv- 
ices, 92 were undecided, 75 hoped to re- 
sume their education, 58 planned to go 
into business, 23 hoped to live in other 
communities, 11 wanted to remain in the 
armed forces. 


Veterans Centers— In its first two weeks 
of operation, more than 100 veterans a 
day came for help to New York City’s 
Veterans Service Center, according to a 
report issued jointly by the chairman of 
the conservation committee of the War 
Manpower Commission and the New 
York City director of selective service. 
The center, a central clearing house for 
discharged servicemen and women, opened 
early in April under the auspices of the 
War Manpower Commission, the selec- 
tive service of New York City, and the 
City of New York. Of its first 1,500 vis- 
itors, about 500 sought employment, about 
300 came only to ask questions which 
could be immediately answered, about 700 
came with problems that would have to 
be solved before they could take jobs. 
These problems revolved around such va- 
ried needs as presentable clothing, medi- 
cal examination, vocational guidance, vo- 
cational training, medical and psychiatric 
treatment, protection of veterans rights, 
personal or financial advice. In serving 
the ex-servicemen, the center’s staff called 
on community, state, and federal re- 
sources, as well as on its own panel of 
fifty local physicians, and on the veteran 
placement specialists of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and the consultant of 
the U. S. Civil Service Commission who 
are stationed at the center. A plan is now 
underway for the organization of a panel 
of businessmen to advise veterans plan- 
ning independent enterprises—a need al- 
ready demonstrated. 

In Oneida County, Wis., a Council of 
Service has been set up to coordinate all 
local veterans’ services. The council has 
opened a Veterans’ Service Office from 
which the veteran is referred to the local 
community agency which can serve him 
best. Confidential files are kept on claims, 
hospitalization, medical treatment and 
care, placement training, and educational 
or vocational rehabilitation. Members of 
the council, who serve without pay, in- 
clude representatives of the soldiers and 
sailors relief committee, the reemployment 
committee, the selective service board, the 
county welfare department, the county 
pension department, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, the local chapter of the 
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American Red Cross, the Rhinelander 
Vocational and Adult School, the county 
agricultural committee, the Rhinelander 
city council, the chairman of the county 
board of supervisors, the county associa- 
tion for the disabled, and the county vet- 
erans service department. 

In Los Angeles, the Community Wel- 
fare Federation and the Council of Social 
Agencies have set up a joint committee 
to initiate a plan for a central referring 
service for returning servicemen. 


The Handicapped— As an aid to disabled 
war veterans, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission has drawn up a list of 2,500 
jobs that can be filled by persons with 
physical handicaps. The jobs, which were 
listed after a study of the techniques re- 
quired, are classified according to the type 
of handicap with which they might be 
performed; such as those that can be ac- 
complished by a worker with only one 
hand or foot, or those that demand partial 
or no vision. 

The March 1944 bulletin (number 
161) of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library is devoted to a bibliography on 
the rehabilitation of the disabled service- 
man. Price 10 cents from the foundation, 
130 East 22 Street, New York 10. 


Social Action 


XTENSION of coverage of the in- 
surance provisions of the Social 


Security Act shares first place among . 


the 1944 legislative objectives of social 
workers, with proposals for raising the 
standards of public assistance. These 
- findings, emerged from a preliminary and 
incomplete survey conducted recently by 
a special committee on social action of 


the National Conference of Social Work, 
vat ~ chairman, Sydney Maslen of the Com-. 


asd + munity Service Society, New York. Ap- 
: 7 pointed two years ago by the chairman 


he social action section of the N ational be 


studying eal action as. an deport 
ud work. ft a Present a oe 


another is under a similar constitutional 
restriction but has a legislative committee 
which makes studies and recommenda- 
tions. Three state conferences are in- 
active this year though they have pro- 
moted legislation in the past. The other 
nine replying to the inquiry reported legis- 
lative activities — some of considerable 
proportions. 

Similar information on state confer- 
ences has been compiled by the office of 
the National Conference. Though the 
findings of the two groups somewhat over- 
lap, each includes some states not covered 
by the other. Excluding duplicate reports, 
the combined results, covering twenty- 
six states, are as follows: state confer- 
ences not engaging in social legislation, 3 ; 
conferences using the method of discus- 
sion and advice, 6; conferences with a 
positive legislative program, 17. 

Of the twenty-one agencies and con- 
ferences submitting their legislative pro- 
grams to the committee, only seven in- 
cluded the subject at the top of the list— 
extension of the Social Security Act; 
seven more listed some aspect of public 
assistance. 

Interest in public assistance, as ex- 
pressed in the returns, covered a broad 
area, including liberalization of old age 
assistance and aid to dependent children, 
provisions to include the “chronically ill,” 
modification or repeal of settlement laws, 
and the appropriation of adequate relief 
funds. 

Among the objectives of concern to 
at least three organizations are measures 
relating to crime and delinquency. They 
include adoption of the American Law 
Institute’s model bill for a “Youth Cor- 
rection Authority” act, establishment of 
juvenile courts, increase in the upper age 
limit of the juvenile court jurisdiction, ex- 


tension of probation and parole systems, 


the granting of juvenile court jurisdiction 
over adults charged with eae to 
child delinquency. 

Other objectives interesting — at ad, 


three of the answering organizations, in- 


clude child welfare and anti-child _labor 


proposals and measures affecting minority 


ra) groups. The National Fe 


tlements and the . 


mit- for anes sf roteetion’ 3 ; 


5 


some 22,000,000 injuries. 


In eight of the nine states where its 


were proposals for full employment, 1 
holding the Farm Security Administ. 
tion, abolishing the poll tax, setting _ 
minimum wages, defending the | 
Labor Standards Act. 

In its tentative conclusions the | 
inittee finds that social agencies and | 
cial work organizations are exerting mu 
energy to improving commonly accept 
institutions and facilities, but little ~ 
ward bringing about or supporting ft 
damental social objectives. 


The Public’s Health 


CCIDENTAL deaths and injur 
since Pearl Harbor have reached 
total far greater than the number of w 
casualties, according to the Natior 
Safety Council. Altogether there ha 
been some 220,000 killed in accide 
since the United States entered the we 
In addition, accidents have accounted f 
Included 
these figures are the 75,000 persons kill 
and 11,000,000 injured by accidents 
the home; and the 61,000 killed and Z 
100,000 injured in traffic accidents. — 
Industrial accidents alone amounted 
more than twice the number of war ca 
ualties. Since the beginning of the wa 
102,000 persons have been killed at w 
and 9,500,000 temporarily injured. 
addition, 350, 000 workers have been pe 
manently disabled. In the same perio 
the war casualties included 42,081 dea 
66,121 wounded, and 37,415 missing. 
In spite of these figures, the countt 
death toll from accidents dropped 7 - 
cent during 1943. Deaths from home 
cidents declined 20 percent in citi 
1,000,000 or more. There was a 15 


31 percent reduction in deaths fro 


cidents incurred during work on fart 


important agricultural states. The 


cil attributes some of this decrease to 
expanded accident prevention prog 


cial Rahs fetes have been oO yeratir 


organization, adopted a resolution 
ring the “admission of more qualified 
}o medical students to the medical 
kls of New York County, and the ac- 
nce of qualified Negroes as internes, 
ents, and staff members on the staffs 
ispitals in this city.” The resolution 
took the position that race, creed, or 
should not be a barrier to admis- 
to membership in, or certification by, 
aational medical or surgical organiza- 
The resolution comes on the heels 
survey by the society of local medical 
itions. The findings revealed that 
: than half the 178 Negro physicians 
lanhattan (on whom mainly depend 
iborough’s 400,000 Negro residents) 
sgraduates of the Negro medical 
bls at Howard University in Wash- 
om, D. C., and Meharry College in 
nville, Tenn. Only 30 are graduates 
sedical schools in New York City. 
whe New Jersey State Department of 
lth was recently awarded the “All 
srican Trophy” of the U. S. Public 
tIth Service for its 1943 Negro health 
-ram. In making the award, Dr. Ros- 
JC. Brown said that New Jersey’s 
-ram had been evaluated by extremely 
_ criteria, and commended the state 
‘th authorities for their Negro health 
Ik. 


d and Feeding— The wartime diet in 
‘land is restricted today, but sufficient 
all civilian health requirements, ac- 
ling to an announcement by the Com- 
>d Food Board based on a survey of 
plies in Britain, Canada, and _ the 
ited States. The survey showed that 
his country and in Canada supplies of 
it, fish, beans, peas, and nuts have 
n; whereas in Britain, supplies of all 
those items have dropped, and meat 
plies have declined from a prewar 
| of 136.4 pounds per person per year 
107.3. pounds. Items which have 
rely made up for these lacks in Britain 
potatoes and bread. Supplies of po- 
es have increased from a prewar aver- 
of 177 pounds to 255.8 pounds per 
on per year; and supplies of bread 
n 211 pounds to 247.4 pounds. Sup- 
s of certain leafy green and yellow 
etables have also increased in England. 
ndustrial feeding in the United States 
ecoming a full-fledged profession, the 
rt’ Food Administration having spon- 
‘d its first national conference for the 
ching of the industrial feeding spe- 
ist. The conference was held in Wash- 
ron the last week in April. The 
*A’s new industrial feeding service 
$s at reaching an estimated 12,000,000 
cers by the end of 1944. All five of 
ional offices are staffed by special- 
ith institutional training, who offer 
a 
Sa 


3 
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After fourteen years as commissioner of 
the North Carolina State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare, Annie K. Bost 
retired to private life the first of last 
month, During her incumbency the state 
tremendously expanded its public welfare 
services, particularly after the establish- 
ment of a public welfare department in 
every county and the inauguration of the 
federal-state assistance programs. Other 
advances achieved during her administra- 
tion include the reduction of the number 
of children confined in jails from 1,231 
in 1936 to 485 last year; the beginnings 
of a state institution for Negro girls; the 
continued development of an in-service 
training program for both Negro and 
white social workers based on__ state- 
sponsored institutes. Mrs. Bost isa charter 
member as well as a member of the board 
of directors of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, chairman of the Eugenics 
Board of North Carolina, and member of 
the North Carolina State Defense Council. 


technical advisory service to managements 
interested in installing or improving their 
feeding arrangements within plants. First 
reports on a national WFA survey of 
in-plant food facilities showed that, in 
four of the five regions, 94 percent of the 
industrial plants employing more than 
2,500 workers have feeding facilities. In 
1941, a National Association of Manu- 
facturers survey showed that such ar- 
rangements had been made in only 80 
percent of the plants of this size. For 
plants’ employing between 1,000 and 
2,500, 82 percent now have food service, 
as against 65 percent in 1941. 

Grants by the Nutrition Foundation 
in New York City for research projects 
in nutrition are going to twenty - three 
colleges and universities in the United 
States this year. The grants cover thirty- 
four projects and total $131,000. Dr. C. 
G. King, scientific director of the foun- 


“dation, said that so far research projects 


of greatest value have been “those dealing 
with army rations, human protein require- 
ments, maternal and infant nutrition, 
dental caries and human vitamin require- 
ments.” 


Life Savers—Announcement was made 
early this month of the penetration by 
two twenty -seven- year-old Harvard 
chemists, Dr. Robert B. Woodward and 


‘Dr. William E. Doering, of the atomic 


structure of the quinine molecule. For 
nearly one hundred years, scientists have 
been on the track of this formula, of 
particular importance to this country 
since the Japanese occupation two years 
ago of Java, where 95 percent of the 
world’s quinine supply previously origin- 


ANNIE K. BOST 


In 1942 her alma mater, the University 
of North Carolina awarded her the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. 


ated. Whether the synthetic drug can be 
manufactured commercially has not yet 
been determined. After consultation with 
government authorities, the process will 
be licensed to organizations for manufac- 
ture. 

The establishment of a nationwide sys- 
tem for the civilian distribution of the 
new “wonder drug,” penicillin, was an- 
nounced by the War Production Board 
late last month. Supplies of the drug will 
go initially to over 1,000 hospitals, which 
are now being selected. Distribution will 
start in the near future. In charge of the 
program will be the new Office of Penicil- 
lin Distribution, with headquarters at the 
WPB regional office in Chicago, 226 
West Jackson Boulevard. 


Vs. Venereal Disease— A three-week in- 
stitute for graduate nurses, on community 
control of venereal disease will open on 
June 26 on the campus of the University 
of California at Berkeley. Both resident 
and non-resident graduate nurses may be 
admitted. Evangeline H. Morris of the 
School of Nursing, Simmons College, 
will lead the institute. The state depart- 
ment of public health will present the 
medical aspects of the problem. Informa- 
tion from the department of nursing, 
University of California, Berkeley 4. 
The committee on social protection of 
the Boston committee on public safety has 
submitted a progress report with recom- 
mendations to the mayor, covering its ac- 
tivities during 1943. This fact-finding 
committee is working to find ways in 
which public, private, 


the local program for venereal disease 
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and - military ~ 
agencies can cooperate in strengthening — 


‘ 


control and prevention. During the year 
it gathered facts on wartime venereal dis- 
ease in Boston, teen-age girls, liquor sell- 
ing, entertainment establishments, and the 
coordination of Boston agencies. It found 
no marked increase in syphilis and go- 
norrhea in Boston, and, according to 1942 
figures, no alarming increase in delin- 
quency among teen-age Boston girls, 
though an increase in 1943 delinquencies 
is expected. A large percentage of de- 
linquent girls were from out of town. 
The report called strongly for more 
adequate record keeping, and more infor- 
mation on delinquency of all sorts, on 
the cooperative work of the police and 
courts with the social agencies, on recre- 
ational facilities and delinquency areas. 
In it the committee warned against the 


cessation of sex education, stressed the 
importance of diagnosis and treatment of 
venereal disease, and called for continued 
vigilance and preventive and control 
measures after the war. 


In Print—‘‘The Wagner- Murray- 
Dingell Bill—Big and Little Issues in 
It,’ by Harvey Lebrun, has been re- 
printed in pamphlet form by the Amer- 
ican Association for Social Security, Inc., 
from the February 1944 issue of Social 
Security. Mr. Lebrun, who is executive 
director of the association, has presented 
in concise form the major provisions of 
the bill, including its coverage and bene- 
fits and the major issues it involves. Price 
25 cents from the association, 22 East 17 
Street, New York 3. 


Jobs and Workers 


DETAILED program for world 

and national economic rebuilding 
was recommended in the report presented 
by the Postwar Reconstruction Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of Labor 
to the conference held by the federation 
in New York City in mid-April. ‘The 
meeting, attended by more than 1,000 
delegates from hundreds of unions, was 
devoted to issues of postwar employment, 
social security, international cooperation, 
labor standards. 

The report provided the basis for 
the conference discussions. Its principal 
recommendations were: transformation of 
the wartime organization of the United 
Nations into an international organiza- 
tion to preserve peace, with all nations, 
large and small, participating; use by 
the international organization of all neces- 
sary means, including an international 
police force, to prevent future wars; 
easing of international trade barriers to 
facilitate free interchange of goods and 
services across national boundaries; re- 
jection of any attempts by any nation to 
solve territorial and other problems affect- 
ing world peace on a unilateral basis; 
establishment of international organiza- 
tions to deal with problems of health and 
social welfare, prevention of epidemics 
and traffic in drugs. Copies of the re- 
port are available from the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Women Workers—Based on a review of 
the place of women in American war 
industry today, and on an analysis of ~ 
postwar employment problems as they 
affect women, the Women’s Bureau of the 


_U. S. Department of Labor, in a new 


publication, urges broadened opportunities 
for women wage earners. Pointing to the 
need to use effectively in peace time “the 


valuable skills of women workers, demon- 
strated markedly during the war period,” 
the bulletin underscores the importance 
of according women workers opportunities 
for “adequate training; equal pay; ad- 
vancement in their work according. to 
their abilities; a share in making policies 
related to their work and to American 
life.” The bulletin, “A Preview. as to 
Women Workers in ‘Transition from 
War to Peace,’ by Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, includes policy statements by 
government authorities and by spokesmen 
for national women’s organizations. On 
sale from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cost of Living—The labor members and 
the industry members of the President’s 
Cost of Living Committee have issued 
separate reports which differ sharply in 
findings and conclusions. The committee 
was named by President Roosevelt almost 


four months ago to report to him on the ~ 


accuracy of the cost of living index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The in- 
dex had been challenged by a number of 
labor spokesmen. The report by the two 
labor members of the committee, R. J. 
Thomas, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, CIO, and George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was based on 
data showing a much greater increase in 
current living costs than the BLS HS 
reveals. 

_ The report Se public by the ee 
Siidisery members, George K. Batt, vice 
president of Diwan Brothers, Neware 
N. J., and H. B. Horton, treasurer of he 
Chicago Bridge and Iron Co., was pre- 
pared by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, and challenges the validity 


vey introduced’ in the case, messen 


of the report by the labor members. W 
liam H. Davis, chairman of the W 
Labor Board and of the Cost-of-Liy. 
Committee, has named an advisory ce 
mittee to sift the conflicting informati 
The three advisers are Prof. Wesley 
Mitchell of Columbia University, M 
garet G. Reid, senior economist of | 
statistical standards division of the I 
reau of the Budget, and Prof. Simon 
Kuznets of the University of Penns 
vania. 


Workers’ Education—An expand 
school for workers, organized on a n 
plan, is announced by the University 
Wisconsin. ‘The six weeks summer s§ 
sion, June 26 to August 19, will cons 
of ten short institutes. One two-we 
session will be open to all workers, 
dustrial, white collar, and rural, wi 
out regard to organization. ‘The otl 
institutes will be open only to those | 
whom they are specially intended. 
innovation will be a teachers’ vacat 
seminar in industrial relations, sponso1 
by the American Federation of Teache 
open to public school and _ univers 
teachers, teachers of workers’ educati 
classes, and librarians in communities g 
ing educational service to labor. 

The main objective of this institute 
“to prepare teachers for a new and di 
cult responsibility of education in the fi 
of industrial relations where educatio1 
facilities for workers have been so ina 
quate to date.” This summer marks 1 
twentieth anniversary of Wisconsi 
school for workers, which last sumn 
had a peak enrollment of 282. 

At the request of a number of W 
Coast unions, alarmed by the spread 
anti-Semitism, the California Lal 
School, Inc., has prepared a pamphlet 
the subject entitled “Made in Berlis 
Written particularly for union membe 


_ the pamphlet indicates how anti-Semiti 


can be combatted in American co 
munities by unions and other democra 
groups. Price five cents from the sche 
678 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, Ca 
Quantity rates. 


Child Labor— Telegraph messengers | 
subject to the child labor provisions 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, undei 
decision recently handed down by © 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 7 
case was. appealed from the lower co 
by Western Union. The U. S. Cl 
dren’s Bureau had maintained since 
passage of the act in 1938 that telegr 
messengers were working in interst 
commerce, and hence were protected 
the provisions of the measure safeg 
ing young workers. According to a: 


16 who will be affected by the 
ion constitute 11 percent of the 
ngers employed by Western Union. 
aller group between the ages of 16 
18, employed to operate motor ve- 
, will also be affected, since the Chil- 

3 Bureau has declared this to be a 
Bas occupation. 
ring the first quarter of 1944, New 
| State awarded double compensation 
|1 minors for injuries suffered while 
were illegally employed. The awards 
bnjuries totaled $50,492, with a like 
ant for illegal employment. The 
er receiving such compensation in 
nrst three months of this year was 
times greater than in the correspond- 


yeriod of 1943. 


isboys—The Supreme Court of the 
ed States ruled on April 25 that 
‘boys who sell papers full time at 
lished places are employes of pub- 
ng companies, and not “independent 
«actors,’ as the publishers have 
med. 

lhe eight to one decision grants these 
«ers the benefits and protection of the 
ional Labor Relations Act. “The de- 
m was handed down in a case involv- 
‘the refusal of a Los Angeles news- 
‘y publisher to bargain collectively 
. the union (Los Angeles Newsboys 
al Industrial Union No. 75) even 
r the National Labor Relations Board 
certified the union as the proper bar- 
ing agent. The case did not involve 
sboys who carry paper routes, or sell 
"rs part time, as they are not mem- 
of the bargaining unit. 


Youth and Education Bs 


IN E Negro students have enech ac- 


epted by St. Louis University, the 


lowering of racial barriers by one 


t. Louis University, Washington 
ity. The Rev. Patrick J. Hol-_ 


the ancient ban against quali-_ 


) ee was, ee because 


-U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


made a house-to-house canvass of the 
drop-outs or their families. Some 12,400 
were reached. Of these, 7,157 said that 
they would not return to school, 4,035 
were planning to complete their Phocling: 
1,226 are in the armed forces, 68 refused 
information. 

A number of the students who have 
definitely “quit school” said they might 
have remained if they could have taken 
business or commercial courses, or if the 
schools had arranged part time study- 
work programs. Of the drop- -outs, 16 
percent were in the first year of high 
school, 32 percent each in the second and 
third years, 20 percent in the fourth. Of 
the 12,400 reached, 82 percent were 
found to be working—the largest group, 
38 percent, in offices; 24 percent in fac- 
tories; the rest in selling and miscel- 
laneous jobs. Earnings range from $10 
to more than $60 a week, the majority 
(72 percent) between $15 and $25. 
Three percent get less than $10 a week, 
two percent more than $40. 


Student Wage Earners— That one out 
of every three high school students in 
Baltimore is a wage earner is indicated 
in the report, “Student Wage Earners 
in Wartime,” by Caroline E. Legg, avail- 
able in mimeographed form from the 
The study 
covered 30,000 students, in 36 public 
high schools. Six of the schools surveyed 
were for Negroes, the rest for whites. 
Briefly, the findings show that a large 
‘number of students work “too long and 


too late hours and often in unsuitable | 


types of jobs’; that a number of the 
boys and girls are illegally employed ; and 
that there is “an apparent limitation on 
the kinds of work opportunities open to 
young people of minority groups.” 

A suggested six-point program “for the 
better guidance and regulation of the em- 
ployment of school. children” 


adequate legal standards; adequate coun- 
seling and placement services ; an adequate 
_staff_of school attendance officers and 
labor department inspectors ; “some sys- 
tem within each school by which the prin- 


of the outside work activities of the pu- 


 pils’; study in high school courses of 
Sea ee znd lepes standards affect- — 


includes: 
issouri’s three leading institutions of advisory standards to supplement in- 
education—the University of Mis- | 


cipal and counselors may be kept informed 


problems of the American community.” 
Conference cost (board, room, tuition) 
will be $30. Details from Community 
Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


Inter-American Projects— Twenty - two 
school districts and teachers colleges in 
this country have been selected as centers 
for a new project in inter-American edu- 
cation, administered by the U. S. Office 
of Education and financed with grants-in- 
aid from the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. Three types 
of program are included, with the general 
objective of improving “the inter-Amer- 
ican educational background of large 
numbers of teachers in training or in serv- 
Ice. 

At the University of Detver, an inter- 
An:erican education workshop will be held 
from June 19 to July 21, for the study 
of inter-American affairs and “‘those in- 
structional techniques and materials requi- 
site for educational accomplishment in 
this field.” ‘Teachers, social: workers, li- 
brarians, school administrators, and other 
community workers are especially invited 
to participate in the program, which will 
include opportunity to study and observe 


the new methods of foreign language and ~ 


area study found effective in the army. 
About twenty scholarships covering tui- 
tion and a small stipend toward expenses 
will be available to qualified persons. For 
further information inquire of Dr. Wil- 
helmina Hill, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


In the Libraries 


HE importance of its libraries to a 

nation at war is made clear in the 
annual report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, Archibald MacLeish, recently sub- 
mitted to Congress. Detailing some of 
the special services afforded during the 
last fiscal year and the range of research 


undertaken, the report comments: 


Any conclusion from library statistics © 
that books ‘are less important in war than 
in peace would be entirely unwarranted. 
The experience of the Library of Congress 
over the past year indicates that the de- 


-mand for books is more intense, more con-— 


centrated, and more directly pele ve ae 
eearmeneale action in time of war than 
time of peace. There has never 
time when the reference services « 
library were as consistently calle od. 


work — as rae has as nog 


hood 
100d 


ee 


noe 


~ own use. 


Round Table of Christians and Jews. 
Copies for free distribution are available 
from the Round ‘Table, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago I. 


Demobilization— A checklist of public 
library activities in demobilization and 
readjustment is offered in the March 
issue of the 4LA Bulletin (American 
Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, price 25 cents). The 
list affords a detailed program of com- 
munity services, of which “perhaps no 
two librarians would check the same 
items as applicable to their community 
and library situation.” ‘The items are ar- 
ranged under five headings: Learn the 
facts about demobilization and analyze 
the problems; explore the local situation 
and need with other agencies; plan and 
organize a program adapted to the com- 
munity needs; help arouse and satisfy 
general citizen interest in demobilization; 
develop staff interest, information, and 
participation in the program. 


In Wartime China—Losses inflicted on 
China’s libraries by six years of war are 
indicated in a report received by the 
American Library Association from T. L. 
Yuan, director of the National Library 
of Peiping, and chairman of the executive 
board of the Library Association of 
China. Dr. Yuan states that the in- 


vaders destroyed by: bombs and fire every- 


thing they did not wish to save for their 
They looted many rare treas- 
ures, and used a number of library build- 


ings as barracks. When the enemy moved 


into Peiping, not’ one volume of the 
200,000 books in the university library 
was saved. 

Fortunately, the National Library suc- 
ceeded in saving its rare books, manu- 
scripts, and files of Occidental sence 


journals, but the main collection of. 


0,000 volumes fell into Japanese. hands. 


fteen libraries in Shanghai, and uni- 
SEES in Bed Pet 


-Chests and Councils, Inc., 


libraries in Chungking, Lanchow, and 
Paisha. Since the closing of the Burma 
Road in 1941, no western books or 
journals have been received in China. 

The Library Association of China is 
now planning a coordinated program for 
the rehabilitation of libraries after the 
war. According to Dr. Yuan, financial 
help will be needed for buildings, books, 
and personnel. He adds that China has 
been cut off from the intellectual world 
of the West, and will need its coopera- 
tion in cultural reconstruction. 


Community Affairs 


WAP” was voted the most popular 
title by local chest publicity direc- 
tors for the new publicity exchange now 
being published monthly by the public 
relations department of Community 
under the di- 
rection of Bent Taylor. The first two 
issues are made up.of material sent in 
by correspondents in local communities, 
and cover such subjects as agency pub- 
licity, foster home campaigns, juvenile 


66 


delinquency, school children, and social 


work. 
Also available from the three @icans 


a series of monthly posters by nationally _ 


known cartoonists, illustrating the fol- 
lowing services: child care, visiting nurs- 
ing, recreation for children, day nursery 
care, family welfare, hospital care, recrea- 
tion for adults, legal aid, aid to crippled 
children, training for the handicapped. 
The same format, with the slogan, ‘“Be- 


cause everybody benefits—nearly every- 


body gives,” will be used im each case, 
with a carefully selected appropriate pho- 
tograph in addition to the cartoon. 

A third feature, now in production, 


consists of fountean transcribed radio. 


shows, popularly interpreting * ‘wartown”’ 
welfare problems and services. 


sible for the technical direction of the 
shows, casts for which are being. re- 


Robert 
; Cane Shayon, CBS producer, is respon- 


to $280, depending on size of the 
and membership in Community Cl 
and Councils, Inc. 


Service Councils—A nationwide plar 
the organization of service council 
cities which do not now have local U: 
Leagues was recently announced by 
National Urban League. ‘The coui 
will be volunteer groups, with ger 
advice and supervision supplied by 
national staff. They will be made 
of representative leaders from civic, la 
business, professional, church, and 0 
groups. They are expected to servi 
constructive rallying points for local 
terest in all problems affecting the N 
population. 7 
Families in Wartime— ‘Despite incre 
employment and higher earnings, — 
sands of families have been thrown 
balance by wartime factors,” says the 


_nual report of the Community Se1 


Society of New York. Entitled, “He 
Worth Fighting For,” the report s 
that during the past year the society a 
28,000 families at a total cost of 
664,500. Of the 11,500 families 


were served by the Institute of 


Service, approximately one third ca me 


assistance other than financial. A 
close of the year, the society had 
749,800 in its capital fund reserve. 


Community Leadership—The sto 
fifty years of leadership in the d 
ment of relief, casework, healt 
other community welfare services 
in “The First Five Decades—A 


of Family Service of St. Paul.” 


ganization in 1892 marked the 
of general community interest 
service in that city. Elected 


tives of twenty-two. “societic 


the first board of di 

ciated Charities, to 

added, in 1894, a 
rades an 


copied from the ee of leading rae LM ote 
‘i a 


ierly organized in a special depart- 
in 1916, were ultimately combined 
‘the Protestant Orphan Asylum to 
ip Children’s Service, Inc. <A visit- 
iurse service started in 1896, an anti- 
-culosis committee organized after 
turn of the century, a free medical 
snsary, later were all absorbed in in- 
mdent agencies, as the effectiveness of 
* work was demonstrated. 
Vhen, in 1933, the depression forced 
ci¢ relief on an unprecedented scale, 
wsociety released its executives, A. A. 
kman and most of his staff, to the 
ity authorities to set up and ad- 
ister the county public welfare board. 
s merger was terminated in 1935, 
n the board had become well estab- 
2d, and United Charities was reor- 
ized to become Family Service of St. 
1, 
Vith a basic program of family case- 
‘k, the present staff includes specialists 
egal aid, debt adjustment, vocational 
dance, home economics, travelers’ aid, 
psychiatry. From the Family Ser- 
> of St. Paul, 104 Wilder Building, 
| Paul, Minn. 


itical Areas—A new method of readily 
ntifying the “critical social areas” of 
-ommunity is projected in a New Or- 
ms census tract study, ‘““Ihe Critical 
cial Areas in New Orleans” published 
the local council of social agencies. 

< factors were selected, from which a 

mposite index was compiled: tuber- 
osis deaths, delinquency affidavits, 
ing units with more than one per- 
1 per room, persons in public emergency 
rk, dwelling units with rental value 
$20 per month, persons twenty- 


d over with less than five years — 


ig. The factor with the smallest 
ber of incidence—the number of TB 
—was selected as the basis for com- 


the index. One TB death equalled - 


second relates to the program for hand- 
ling problem cases, including the pro- 
cedures of discovery, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment. The practice in respect to each 
of these main items in the community 
program is to be rated as good, fair, 
middle of the road, or poor. 


Radio Workshop—Two hundred and 
seventy-five applicants, . representing all 
ages, races, and background recently re- 
sponded to an invitation to participate in 
a script writing contest held by the Com- 
munity Radio Workshop of the Winston- 
Salem, N. C., Council of Social Agencies. 
Among other requirements, each applicant 
was expected to attend four lectures 
covering different phases of social service, 
and one lecture giving simple instruction 
in script writing. The scripts submitted 
were judged first by*a local committee. 

The four winners were forwarded to a 
committee of the national network for 
final judging. 


Chest and Council Institutes — Two 
“refresher” institutes for chest and coun- 
cil executivés will be held this spring 
under the auspices of the National War 
Fund and Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., in Richmond, Va., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Dates for both are June 
5—17. The seminar method will be used 
and subject matter will cover campaign 
organization and publicity, budgeting, 
collection and accounting, fact finding, 
community organization for welfare, 
health, and recreation. Attendance will » 
be finaitod to forty at each institute. 


Professional 
ELF study on the part of both the 


Young Womens Christian <Associa- 
tion and the Young Mens Christian As- 


‘sociation has resulted in reports from 


each concerning race relations within 


percent of the total number of TB their constituent agencies. 


and this proportion was applied to 
ite incidence of each of the 
factors to establish their unit: 
he composite index for each cen- 


Ses ed a et the 


“Interracial Practices in Comenius 


Y WCA’s,” “published by the Woman’s 


Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
a2 (price 75 cents), is the result of a 
study, Se under the auspices of a 


The report concludes with two recom- 
mendations to the National Board and 
thirty-five to local associations, pointing 
out that though all “may not apply to 
every association there is none to which 
some do not apply.” The National Board 
is advised to formulate a statement clari- 
fying the association’s purpose as involy- 
ing “the joint sharing of common con- 
cerns rather than the independent activity 
of separate groups,’ and then to practice 
what it preaches by applying “to its own 
work the principles that are recommended 
to local associations.” 

Among the recommendations to the lo- 
cal constituency are the following: that 
each association make sure that the full 
use of electoral rights and participation in 
meetings, conventions, and services are 
open to all electors; that Negro women 
serve with full responsibility on boards 
and committees; that , the validity of 
Negro branches be tested on the basis of 
their effectiveness in integrating their 
members “into the main stream of associa- 
tion life’; that the association recognize 
that racial groups should exist in the 
YWCA only if program and practice are 
moving them in the direction of integra- 
tion. 

The report also recommends that in 
communities with rigid patterns of sepa- 
ration, individuals who are ready be 
given opportunity for participation in 
joint clubs; and that in other communities 
no new groups be set up on a racial basis. 

Several recommendations concern vol- 
unteers and staff. Among them are pro- 
posals that qualifications of volunteers be 
evaluated in terms of the “ongoing in- 
terracial development of the association” ; 
that in the selection of professionals the 
association point out the responsibilities 


_ to be carried for developing interracial 


understanding; that in recruiting main- 
tenance and clerical workers the associa- 


tion clearly describe its interracial charac- 
ter; that all salary and wage differentials 
a hanveen white and N egro workers vs nis 


wiped out. 


_» “Negro Vidathy in City YMCA‘ 3 : 
; published by the bureau of records, studies _ 
a Sees of es National Coun 


WILLIAM N. HASKELL 


The new director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Lt. Gen. William N. 


Haskell, Ret., brings to his position ex- 
perience gained in a long army career 
in which active military service has been 
supplemented with difficult administra- 
tive responsibilities. Among the latter 
were those entailed as the head of the 
American relief mission to Rumania 
after the last war; as director general of 
all relief in the Caucasus; as chief of 
the American mission to Russia in 1921; 
as Red Cross commander in Greece in 
charge of relief incident to the Smyrna 
disaster in 1922-23. Since the beginning 
of this war, General Haskell has served 
successively as commanding officer of 
the 27th Division at Fort McClellan, 
Ala.; as New York State director of 
civilian protection; as director of field 
operations for OFRRO. His appoint- 
ment to OCD was made in February. 


non-racial branches have far to go before 
achieving the Christian ideal of non-dis- 
crimination is indicated by the statement: 
“There is much local uncertainty about 
the degree to which it shall be the policy 
to seek, to allow, to discourage, to pro- 
hibit interracial program under YMCA 
auspices in association buildings or out- 
side them in the community.” 

The report’s recommendations all con- 
cern aspects for further study, including: 
an investigation into the economic foun- 
dation for YMCA Negro work; a review 
of racial branches in relation to full ex- 
pression of democratic principles; an ex- 
tended evaluation of camp practices; com- 
plete reports on interracial conferences; 
case reports from associations which have 
made advances in race relations. 


Leadership— The Journal of Educational 


Sociology has devoted its March number 


to a special issue on “Leadership in a De- 
mocracy,” edited by Charles E. Hendry. 
The issue begins with an article by Ed- 


Function of Democratic Experience” and 
continues with discussions of what this 
quality involves and of how it can be 
brought out in relation to training for 
teachers, volunteers for youth groups, and 
union leaders. In addition to Mr. Linde- 
man, the authors include Kurt Lewin, 
Ronald Lippitt, Alvin Zander, Harold 
Haydon, Dorothea de Schweinitz, Mark 
Starr, Alex Bavelas, Helen Hall Jen- 
nings, John R. P. French, Jr. Price 35 
cents from the Payne Educational So- 
ciology Foundation, Inc., 32 Washington 
Place, New York 3. 


Summer Courses— The School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences of Western Reserve 
University will offer four special pro- 
grams this summer with the view to pre- 
paring social workers for wartime and 
postwar service. They include: an insti- 
tute on recreation programs for adoles- 
cents in wartime, May 29-June 10; a 
seminar in interracial and intercultural 
problems in group activities, May 29- 
June 3; a summer workshop in public 
welfare, including courses in casework 
with children and organizing public wel- 
fare services, August 2-11; a program in 
rehabilitation services, including courses 
in the medical, organizational, vocational, 
psychiatric, financial, and public welfare 
aspects, June 19-September 22. For fur- 
ther information inquire of the school, 


2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland 6. 


Public Service School— Detroit, Mich., 
is to be the scene of a new National 
Training School for Public Service, which 
will open next September. Endowed by 
the William Volker Fund of Kansas 
City, Mo., the school will be operated 
in conjunction with Wayne University 
and the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research. Purpose of its twelve-month 


course will be to prepare young men and . 


women for participation in community 
affairs, to train them for professional 
service with civic organizations, and to fit 
them for public administrative positions. 
The course willtead to a master’s degree 
in public administration. The school will 
offer a number of scholarships to univer- 
sity graduates and certain non-graduate 
war veterans, in addition to some ten or 
fifteen fellowships carrying a stipend of 
$1,200 a year plus tuition and fees. 


Salaries—Social agencies concerned 


~with children have substantially increased 


their salaries during the past two years, 
according to a survey ‘“IThe Recent Trend 
of Salaries in Child Welfare Agencies,” 
by Ralph G. Hurlin, published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The study, 
» which is supplementary to an earlier one 


uard C. Lindeman on “Leadership : A made in pots is based on information 


eee 


obtained from 262 members and aff 
agencies of the Child Welfare Leagu’ 
America, of which thirty-two were | 
lic agencies. Only fifteen of the pri 
agencies and one of the public ager 
reported that salaries were not gener 
higher. Well qualified but non-exy 
enced graduates “of certain schools,” 
cording to the report, “can now prob, 
expect starting salaries considerably 
ter than $1,800.” The author beli 
that, because many of the salary adj 
ments have resulted from revision 
basic salary schedules, the improvem 
have for the most part come to § 
Price 25 cents from the foundation, 


East 22 Street, New York 10. 


Renamed— Because of a change in hi 
tion, the Vocational Service for Juni 
New York, has changed its name to 
cational Advisory Service. In additior 
its regular program for young peo 
the agency is now serving men dischar 
from the armed forces. 


People and Things 


$200,000 fellowship fund for 
exclusive use of men and wor 
now serving in the war effort was 
propriated last month, in addition to 
usual fellowship budget, by the J 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Four 
tion. The fellowships, to be granted 
fore the end of the war, will be m 
available to the recipients upon their 
charge from service. Five have alre 
been awarded, three of them to meml 
of the armed forces, and two to scho 
now engaged in governmental researc 
The granting of sixty-four of its re 
lar fellowships was also announced 
the foundation last month. Among tk 
to receive them are: Carey McWillia 
author of ‘Factories in the Fields,” 
is making a study of the functioning 
organized religions as social instituti 
in the United States; Chloethiel We 
ard Smith, formerly chief of the ar 
tectural planning and research sectior 
the Federal Housing Administrat 
who will study architecture in Boliy 
J. Saunders Reading, assistant profe: 
of English at Hampton Institute, 1 
who plans a novel of Negro life; Rol 
England, former executive secretary 
the Canadian government’s General 
visory Committee on Demobilization — 
Rehabilitation, who will study probl 
of demobilization and civil reestabl 
ment of war veterans in Canada, G 
Britain, France, Germany and the Un 
States. ; 
Thirteen of this year’s fellows 
women, the largest number of the 
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‘ceive awards in the nineteen years 
ie foundation’s existence. Two re- 
ats are Negroes, and one a Japanese 
rican. The latter is Dr. William N. 
ihashi, instructor of plant pathology, 
ersity of California, now on leave 
working at Cornell University. He 
make plant virus investigations from 
emical and physical points of view. 


iointments— Mary H. Donlon, New 
: attorney and member of the execu- 
committee of the New York State 
ablican Committee, last month was 
inted by Governor Dewey as chair- 
-of the State Industrial Board to suc- 
| Edwin Corsi, now State Industrial 
‘missioner. Another New York at- 
ey appointed to the board, which was 
ntly increased from five to ten mem- 
is Caroline K. Simon, who is known 
‘urvey Midmonthly readers for her 
nt article “A New Chance for 
th.” (November 1943.) Also an- 
aced last month was the appointment 
Zsther Dorn Longstreet as deputy 
: industrial commissioner. Miss Long- 
*t was for thirteen years personnel 
ctor of John Wanamaker’s depart- 
t store in New York. 


ors— The American Sociological So- 
7 has elected F. Stuart Chapin as 
or and George B. Vold as co-editor 
1e official Journal of thé American So- 
»gical Society. Both of the new edi- 
are on the faculty of the Department 
iociology of the University of Minne- 
. Professor Chapin is chairman of 
department as well as director of the 
yersity's Graduate Course in Social 


rk, 


ted—New president of the League 
Industrial Democracy is Mark Starr, 
cational director of the International 
lies’ Garment Workers Union. Other 
ers elected last month, were John 


wey, honorary president ; Alfred Baker’ 


vis, chairman of the board; Herbert 
Payne, treasurer... . At last month’s 
ual meeting of the Federation of Prot- 
nt Welfare Agencies, New York, 
Forrest Butterworth, local attorney, 
; made secretary of the board of direc- 
: to succeed the late J. Frederick Tal- 
, deceased. 
‘larence King, member of the facile 
he New York School of Social Work 
“executive secretary of the recently or- 
ized American Council of Voluntary 
sncies for Foreign Service (see Survey 
nthly, December 1943, page 341), 
onth was elected president of the 
ork City local of the Social Serv- 
ployes Union. The two vice-presi- 
$ chosen were: Mary Jane Willett 


of the staff of the National Board, 
YWCA, and Mary Siegel Russak of the 
National Refugee Service. Bernard Segal 
is continuing as executive secretary. 


New Jobs—A training center for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, to be opened soon at the 
University of Maryland, will have at its 
head Dr. Frank Munk, for the past three 
years lecturer in economics at the Uni- 
versity of California. Dr. Munk, who 
escaped from Czechoslovakia in 1939, is 
author of the book, “The Legacy of 
Nazism.” 

Dr. Robert Dexter, the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s executive director 
and acting commissioner for Europe, has 
been made special representative at Lis- 
bon for the War Refugee Board. Dr. 
Dexter has been in Portugal since the 
fall of 1942... . Leopold Lippman, erst- 
while publicity director of the bureau of 
delinquency prevention of New York’s 
Domestic Relations Court, has joined the 
publicity staff of the Welfare Council of 
New York City. 

Herbert Emmerich has resigned as 
commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority to return to his work 
as associate director of the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House in Chicago. 
Philip M. Klutznick, formerly assistant 
administrator of the National Housing 
Agency, has been nominated by the Presi- 
dent to succeed him. 

Gerald M. Porter, until recently medi- 
cal social worker with the venereal dis- 
ease clinic of the Medical Branch of the 
University of Texas, Galveston, has be- 
come associate social protection represen- 
tative for Region X (Texas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico) of the Office of Commu- 
nity War Services, Federal Security 
Agency. ... MacEnnis Moore, for seven 
years field representative for the Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, is now 


- director of the Speakers’ Bureau for the 


National War Fund with headquarters 
in New York. 


UNRRA Appointment— Last month an- 
nouncement was made of the appointment 
of Dr. Wilbur A. Sawyer of New York 
as director of health of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration, with headquarters in Washington. 
For the past nine years, Dr. Sawyer has 
been director of the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Apologies— The editors have two apolo- 
gies to make to the National Public 
Housing Conference for last month’s 
Survey Midmonthly, both on the score 
of a mistake in its name. ‘The first ap- 
peared in our “Common Welfare” sec- 


tion in which we referred to the organiza- 
tion as the National Housing Conference, 
completely and unpardonably ignoring the 
“Public.” The next occurred in these 
columns when the same gremlin ap- 
parently came back for more and switched 
the name to National Public Housing 
Administration. The name is still, as it 
has been for the past thirteen years, the 
National Public Housing Conference. 


Please Note—Last month, in “Our Ra- 
cial Refugees,’ by Anne O. Freed, the 
editors inserted a note erroneously refer- 
ring readers to the September 1943 is- 
sue of Survey Midmonthly for the article 
“From Barbed Wire to Communities,” by 
Clarence E. Pickett and Homer L. Mor- 
ris. The article by Mr. Pickett and Mr. 
Morris appeared in the August 1943 is- 
sue, page 210. 


Deaths 


Lynn A. WILLIAMS, prominent Chicago 
attorney and president of the Evanston 
Community Chest and Evanston War 
Chest. Mr. Williams’ cooperation was 
one of the major factors in enabling the 
late Pierce Atwater to achieve progress 
in his plans for a joint effort on the part 
of Chicago and its suburbs in planning 
and fund raising for social welfare. (See 
page 157.) He was also interested in the 
Infant Welfare Society of Chicago, which 
he served as vice-president. 


ABEL JONES GREGG, national boys’ work 
director of the National Council, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, at Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y., after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Gregg first began YMCA 
work as boys’ work secretary for the Den- 
ver association. He later became state 
boys’ work secretary for the YMCA in 
Kansas, and in 1931 was taken on the 
National Council staff. His numerous 
other professional activities included au- 
thorship of several books and articles on 
youth work, as well as service as treas- 
urer of the American Association for the 
Study of Group Work and as a leader 
in the organization of the Community 
Service Council for Recreation and Wel- 
fare Activities. 


Mira SmitH Horrman (Mrs. William 
H.), former national president of the 
Girl Scouts (1928-30), in Barrington, 
R. I., at the age of 78. Mrs. Hoffman 
was one of the original leaders of the Girl 
Scout movement when it came to Rhode 
Island in 1919. She had also been a 
member of the Rhode Island State Board 
of Education, and was founder of the 
Barrington Community House and the 
Barrington Visiting Nurses Association. 
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Book Reviews 


Medicine for Laymen 
MARCH OF MEDICINE. Ture New York Acap- 

EMY oF MEDICINE LECTURES TO THE Laity, 1943. 

Columbia University Press. $2. 

HE scope of this, the ninth of such 

series of lectures, offers a broader 
base of topics than have some of the 
earlier volumes. However, this breadth 
perhaps leads the reader towards shal- 
lower pools of wisdom, in several of 
which only a mirage rather than the re- 
flection of medicine is visible. Some of 
the authors seem to have by-passed their 
title and its obligation, and others to 
have forgotten that the audience for 
which the lectures were prepared was 
composed of persons outside of the medi- 
cal profession. 

“Crime and Punishment,’ by Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, is admirable in its rea- 
soned and mature dealing with a field in 
which he is not only a master but, we 
hope, a prophet. Would that physicians 
had made at least half of his audience, 
for their understanding of the theory and 
practice of dealing with persons labeled 
criminals by laws, police and courts 
should at least parallel, if not surpass, 
that of other professionals. 

Sir Norman Angell discusses briefly 
the problems of peace, referring to medi- 
cine as if epidemiology and immunology 
could be useful in understanding the 
pestilence of wars. 

Col. Edgar Erskine Hume, in ‘War 
and Medicine,” deals with the actual and 
assumed benefits to medicine by wars and 


- warrior surgeons throughout the ages and 
_ to the fitness of armies by the power of. 


“peacetime medicine applied before, during, 
_and after battles. 
ae so Re aeirent a disciple of military 


‘One can only wonder 


- One tends to forget Mr. Sargent’s mess-_ 
age in amazement that a person who evi-. 
dently drudges through everything writ- 
ten about education, making copious notes, | 


This is all useful and not beyond the 
easy understanding of college trained 
women. 

Robert R. Williams in a lecture en- 
titled “Nature and Man,” undertakes “ 
deal with the duties of the medical pro- 
fession to society, more than with the 
methods of medicine.” ‘Then he forgets 
his own duty so far as to make no further 
reference to medicine or society. ‘The 
pyrophosphoric ester of this vitamin’ (B;) 
is the coenzyme of carboxylase, an enzyme 
which is needed by all living things for 
the utilization of starches and sugars.” 
Probably a correct statement, but perhaps 
obscure to a lay audience promised con- 
sideration of the duty of medicine to 
society. 

It is a handy volume, easy to hold and 
read. HaAvEN Emerson, M.D. 
Professor Emeritus of Public Health 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbta University 


Has Education Failed? 


WAR AND EDUCATION by Porter Sargent, 
published by Porter Be 11 Beacon Street, 
Boston. $4. 


EADING a book by Porter Sargent. 

is like browsing through the “Bri- 
tannica” while the radio brings in “Infor- 
mation Please’ and H. L. Mencken sits 
gazing out the window, making disparag- 
ing remarks about the passersby. An 
evening of such pastime leaves one brim- 
ming with sparkling erudition and reclin- 
ing on a pile of crumpled stuffed shirts. 
But the author suffers from a malady 


similar to that of the novelist whose style — 


is so studiedly brilliant that it, rather than 
the story, catches the reader’s attention. 


retains the mental snap to’ come out with | 


a cracks like “Those who have long snored 


the pied States, it is practically in 


social trends, completely fails to prov 
leaders trained to guide society towar 
better world. Instead, potential leadi 
taught to worship things as they ¢ 
merely blunder along with the flocks 1 
the confusion of war or revolution. — 

Mr. Sargent implies that we are in t 
war because of our collective dim inte 
gence rather than because of high ide 
ism. He thinks the future can be brig 
ened only by companion changes in « 
social and educational systems. And 
is not for mild remedies. 

Only the mossiest traditionalist ¥ 
find nothing to applaud in’ “War z 
Education.” All but the dullest will f 
it stimulating. 

Everett B. SACK? 
University of New Hampshire 


About Our Jails 


JAILS—CarE AND TREATMENT OF MISDEMEAN 
PRISONERS IN THE UNITED STATES, by Louis 
Robinson. Winston. $3. 

HIS book, the only volume of rec 
years to concern itself with the b 

fling problem of local jails, is the m 

comprehensive review of the Ameri 

jail system yet published. ‘ 
It contains data on the historical ba 
ground of these institutions, and on st 


phases of the problem as present jail c 
- ditions, methods of reducing jail popu 


tions, state facilities for care of n 
demeanants, and the alcoholic in jail. 
final chapter lists conclusions and re 
mendations. The book’s coverage is 
tensive and should interest persons 


bring them into close touch with 
penal institutions. 


of the most difficult upon which to im 1 
authonitaGvely and interestingly. 


sible for anyone to visit and s ud 


a small percentage of them. 
jail systems _ and ‘Practices 


practical. “The author does not press 
rmmediate abolishment of all jails. 
vner does he condemn all jails as relics 
mother generation. He points out the 
cess which has been miade in some 
«ers and suggests several realistic al- 
ite methods of further improving jail 
titions, noting that the approach must 
‘exible and in accord with peculiar 
and local situations. 
r, Robinson’s recommendations 
dd exert a deep influence upon the 
iing of persons concerned with the 
bld problem of local institutions. 
imissioner WILuIAM J. ELtis 
Jersey Department of Institutions 
Agencies 


Ahead of His Times 

PSYCHIATRIC NOVELS OF OLIVER 
jean A HOLMES. Abridgment, Introduc- 
, and Annotations by Clarence P. Oberndorf, 
). Columbia University Press. $3. 

THE year 1914, an English univer- 
ity. man, Alex F. Shand, wrote a 
called ““The Foundations of Charac- 

It roused much interest, being a 
mulating combination of psychology 
Wphilosophy. In it the author urged 
thologists to turn more frequently to 
‘raphy and fiction for source material 
@eir studies of personality. Now, after 
these years, Dr. Oberndorf has done 
that thing and has written a most 
mious psychological study of Oliver 
idell Holmes’ three novels. He proves 
1 the complete satisfaction of this re- 
ver—that Dr. Holmes was far in ad- 
ce of his time in his conception of 
‘causes and progress of the neuroses 

even of some of the more severe 
ms of mental illness. 
ome psychiatrists, even now, rather 
im or are antagonized by the methods 
| philosophy of psychoanalysis; Holmes 
‘cipated in many of the descriptions 
analyses of his suffering characters 
later principles laid down by Freud 
Jung. Dr. Oberndorf does not over- 


shasize or stretch the interpretation of 


‘mes’ material. His annotations, in 
‘t cases, are easy to follow and seem 
it closely the descriptions in the novels. 
netimes he introduces material which 
ns rather far afield, but these passages 
always connected with his own experi- 
25 and usually serve as additional illus- 
ions of the points he is deducing from 
text of the novels. 

1s. professor of clinical psychiatry at 
umbia, Dr. Oberndorf is interested in 
Ba hich may be of use to students. 
ook seems particularly fitted, as he 
“to introduce undergraduate 


and later . . . as collateral read- 
psychiatric textbooks.”’ For others, 
Tow new light on Dr. jasc lmics: 


students to the subject of psy- 


psychiatric insight and on his humanitarian 
impulses. Through the annotations, the 
novels, often considered the least sig- 
nificant of his varied literary output, take 
on new meaning and interest in their able 
and penetrating analysis of the New Eng- 
land type of repression. 

There are good bibliographies and an 
index, which add greatly to the usefulness 
of the book. ELEANor Hope JoHNSON 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Emeri- 
tus, Hartford (Conn.) Seminary Foun- 
dation. 


Using the Library 


MAKING BOOKS WORK, by Jennie M. Flexner. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 


F you spend an evening or two with 

Jennie Flexner’s ‘‘Making Books 
Work,” you may find yourself saving 
hours of valuable time through a more 
effective use of your public library. 

Few people know how much time, 
money, and effort a public library can 
save them. Miss Flexner, readers’ ad- 
viser of the New York Public Library, 
takes her readers on a personally con- 
ducted library tour, introducing them to 
the card catalog, the reference department, 
the circulation department, the library’s 
special services, and the current war in- 
formation centers. For the reader who 
wishes to buy books, she provides a list 
of book reviews and other aids which 
will help him to spend his money wisely. 
Questions and answers to illustrate the 
use of the catalog, chosen from questions 
actually asked in libraries, are given in an 
appendix. 

Consumers today have learned that it 
pays to read before they buy. As Miss 
Flexner points out, it also pays to read 
and to ask questions of your librarian, be- 
fore you borrow. If you can choose a 
time when the librarian is not besieged by 
other questioners, you can of course ex- 
pect more help and a more thorough in- 
troduction to those aspects of library ser- 
vice with which you are unfamiliar. 

Social workers may find the book’s 
brief section on “Service for the Disabled” 
especially worth noting. Many libraries 
assist with service to school children and 
adults whose. physical disabilities make 
visits to libraries impossible. When a local 
library is not providing these services, the 
librarian may find a way to do so, 1f a 
social worker discusses with him com- 
munity problems. Returned men and 
women who have been in the armed 
forces are inevitably going to increase the 


community problems with which a public 


library may properly be expected to help. 

This book is timely reading for social 

workers and others with that one need 

in mind. It is also recommended for 

anyone who has not already discovered the 
, ; 
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uncounted ways in which a library may 
help him. BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 
Director of Educational Service 

The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago, Iil. 


Sociological Words 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY, edited by Henry 
Pratt Fairchild. Philosophical Library. $6. 


aes preface of this book promises a 
dictionary of the technical vocabulary 
of sociology. Nevertheless, the book will 
probably confirm the opinion of persons 
who think sociology is a hodge-podge of 
terms and data largely “stolen” from 
other disciplines and used in strange new 
ways. It is not likely to be very useful 
to professional sociologists nor will it 
commend sociology as a natural science 
to other scientists and scholars. 

Some important sociological terms are 
dealt with very summarily while some 
non-sociological terms get much more 
space. There is a complete lack of 
etymological, historical, and bibliographic 
reference. ‘There are ninety-eight con- 
tributors. As would be expected, some 
give us better definitions than others. 

It is the reviewer’s opinion that many 
of the definitions are highly controversial 
and some are actually unsound. Some 
contributors struggle to give a ‘“‘socio- 
logical slant” to non-sociological terms; 
others fail to do this for terms that have 
customary sociological implications; some 
are content to paraphrase Webster or to 
use their common sense. 

‘The volume appears to have been done 
hastily and without the systematic tech- 
nical work which sound lexicography re- 
quires. Principles of inclusion and ex- 
clusion are not made explicit, thus giving 
the book an omnium gatherum quality. 
Important terms are treated too briefly; 
unimportant ones too fully. Many or- 
dinary English words are included, as 
well as some slang. Some fields closely 
allied to sociology are slighted, while 
others, such as economics, political science, 
and cultural anthropology, are over-rep- 
resented. 

To be useful to professional sociologists, 
such a book should be a brief encyclopedic 
dictionary or handbook for ready refer- 
ence. It should contain plenty of names, 


dates, places, facts and figures, formulae, 


etymological and historical data, and 
standard bibliography. Its material should 
be more permanent and general than that 
usually found in a yearbook and yet 
should not try to duplicate the data found 
in the “Encyclopedia of the Social Sci- 


ences.” Something for sociology some- 


_ what like the “Dictionary of Philosophy” 


in the same series might be possible and 
useful. Reap BaIn 
Professor of Sociology | 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


HEALTH INSURANCE 


“Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: Summary of 
Medical Provisions’? (5c) 
“Medical Freedom and the Wagner Bill” 
(4c) 

“Four National Health Bills Compared” 
(5c) 

“Health Insurance Plans Under Medical 
Societies (5c) 

“Reading References in Medical Eco- 
nomics” (2c) 

“Facts Against Fiction: For the Wagner 
Bill” by Senator Murray (4c) 


Committee on Research in Medical Economics 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which professional nurses take in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 
St., New York, 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. ‘S,’ Continental 
Writers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. 


: 


MARY DOUGLAS, Experienced Literary Ad- 
viser. Criticism, editing, revision, research. 
Theses, articles, paper, novels, books. 430 
West 119th Street, New York City 27. 
UN 40400. 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 
Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


FURNITURE REPAIRING 


SAVE MONEY! 


Chairs, Sofas cleaned in your home by_spe- 
cial hig ade cleaning process. New York 
and viciftity. 

* Rugs Shampooed 

* Furniture Repaired 

* Skilled Work Assured 

* Reasonable Rates 

* References 


Mc BRIEN 


AC 2-3646-7 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Woman, Ph.D. Political Science, European 
background, several years of experience in re- 
search for U. S. government agency, publi- 
cations, wants position in social or economic 
field. Available July 1. 7971 Survey. 


PROTESTANT MAN AND WIFE, in forties 
(no children), 16 years successful experience 
in two different approved Children’s Homes, 


as Superintendent and Assistant Superintend- - 


ent. Wife need not necessarily be employed. 
Desire change to another Children’s Home 
field. Trained and both experienced in all de- 
partments of Institutional work. Best refer- 
ences available. 7973 Survey. 
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(In answering advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


POSITIONS OPEN 
IN ALASKA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS 


Salary Range: $205.00-$235.00 per 
month. Appointments at the minimum. 
Area of work: Alaska Department of 
Public Welfare. Minimum Qualifica- 
tions: College, 4 years Graduate Study, 
1 year at recognized school of social 
work. Must include course in Child 
Welfare and Supervised Field Work in 
Child Welfare and Family Welfare. 
Experience: 2 years in past 5 years of 
social work, one of which must be in child 
welfare. Apply: Alaska Merit System, 
Box 201, Juneau, Alaska, via Air Mail, 
supplying minimum qualifications. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MENTAL 
HEALTH organization wants Executive Di- 
rector, man or woman, with professional 
degree and wide experience in field. Organiz- 
ing and program planning ability, highest 
personal qualifications desired. Must be able 
to work with both lay and professional groups. 
Fascinating pioneer job for right person. State 
expectations. 7968 Survey. 


Jewish Family Agency has opening for qualified 
case worker in its Department for Care of the 
Agec. The. program of the department is 
broad in scope and involves coordination of 
case work service for aged and chronic sick 
in the Jewish Community. Excellent salary 
commensurate with ability, training and experi- 
ence, 7969 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and. child 
placement departments by Jewish Agency 
where staff members participate in community 
planning and extension of service to meet 
wartime needs. Good opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Salary range $1760.00 to $2760,00, 
plus 17% additional while prolonged work 
week of 44 hours is in effect. 7957 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER—full or part professional 
Group Work training. No residence. Salary 
open. Write Edward Spring, Mitchell House, 
38 Lawrence Street, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 


WANTED—Executive Secretary to assume 
charge of a Community Chest & Council of 
Social Agencies in a community of approxi- 
mately 50,000 population in the eastern United 
States. Good salary for right individual. In 
reply please state experience and qualifications. 
7970 Survey. 


CASE WORKER, fully trained, needed by pri- 
vate agency in community of 3300 in Eastern 
Metropolitan Area. Some experience preferred 
but not necessary. Salary according to quali- 
fications. 7974 Survey. 


WANTED: Assistant Superintendent. _Orphan- 
age. Twenty-four children. Address: Mrs. 
Donald Waddell, Superintendent, Miller 
Orphanage, Lynchburg, Va. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, 38, DRAFT EXEMPT. Background: 
Community organization, delinquency and wel- 
fare research, juvenile-family court administra- 
tion. Executive position sought with council 
of social agencies, institution for children, 
juvenile or family court, statistical research 
department. Locate anywhere. 7972 Survey. 


SUPERVISOR child welfare, good organizer 
in staff development and casework treatment 
in institutions. Specially qualified for psy- 
chiatric work. 7967 Survey. 


Successful writer, editor, publicity director, re- 
search director, welfare geld Who’s Who 
record, now free-lancing, soon available for 

rmanent post. Above draft age. 7945 
urvey. — 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


7 


Health 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT 
VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver 
rado, Samuel Schaefer, Executive Sec 
Chas. J. Kaufman, M.D., Medical Di 
Free, non-sectarian for needy tube 
adults and children (kosher dietary). 
tains children’s preventorium. Medica 
cational, vocational, occupational, psye 
cal, psychiatric and social services. 
Cohen, director of Social Service an 
cational Therapy. Applications, New 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip 4 
director; Philadelphia area: 1103 ‘W 
Building, Harold Greenspun, director 
cago area: 30 North La Salle St. 
applications through local Jewish Fede 
and Welfare Funds or direct to Hosp 

aS 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PU 
HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadw 
58th St., New York. ‘Ruth Houlton, 
Gen. Dir. Advisory Service, stai 
monthly magazine, Public Health Ni 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSC 
TION—1790 Broadway, at 58th St., 
York, Dr. Kendall Emerson, managis 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and pr 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. P} 
tions sold and distributed through state 
ciations in every state. American Rey 
Tuberculosis, medical journal, $8.00 a 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, { 

Pi 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERA’ 
OF AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birtk 
trol Federation of America)—A cl 
house cooperating with social work 
referring mothers to medically directed 
control clinics in 42 states, includi 
centers in Greater New York. In 
lacking centers, qualified physician; 
available. Phone or write: 501 M 
Avenue, New York City. 
2-8600. Honorary | Chairman, A 
Sanger. President, J. H. Upham, 
National Director, D. Kenneth ‘Rose; 
cal Director, Claude C. Pierce, M.D. — 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUF 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 
Every day 9 A.M.-4 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. : 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5 :30-8 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., 
its 44 branches improves social conditi 
Negroes seeking ‘‘no alms, but opportr 
for them. Secures and trains social wo 
Investigates conditions of city life as 
for practical work. Publishes OPPO 
NITY, Journal of Negro Life. Solicits 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Social Work Personnel - 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUR 
122 East 22nd Street, New York City 
tional placement and counseling servi 
ease work fields. Membership organi 
for social workers and agencies. No 
ment fee. Louise C. Odencrantz, Di 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SO! 
SECURITY, 22 East 17th Street 
York 3, N. Y. (Algonquin 4-3198), 
Lebrun, Acting Executive Director. A 
profit, non-partisan organization of e& 
and laymen interested in the adoptio 

provement and extension of sound 

security measures for the people of Ar 
especially in the field of health insw 
unemployment compensation, old age 
survivors’ insurance, public assistance 

Cooperates with consumer, labor, emp 

civic welfare, farm and other groups 

tributes educational material; helps in « 
izing conferences and public meetings. 
in the formulation of programs 
preparation of literature. Promotes 
tive legislation and improvements 

tion and administration. Issues Soc: 
tity, a magazine of news and opi 
contributors, students, and leaders 
field—$3.00 per year; special rates 

tity orders for clubs, classes a 

groups. Bibliography of available 

in this field, free on request. | ; 


j ~ 


Child Welfare 


RKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
iNew York. A national, non-denominational 
farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
412 and 14 received through private surrender 
nor court commitment., Supported by agreed 
epayments from parents or other responsible 
«persons, in addition: to voluntary contribu- 
itions. For further information address Mr. 
{Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or the 
}New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
. Lex. 2-3147. 


WS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
| the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Settle- 
ment Houses and Community Centers in 
‘Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
s Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
Center, 657 Tenth, Avenue, the Theodore 
Roosevelt Recreation: Center, 698 Tenth Ave- 
nue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
149th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park. 


YS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. <A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activities, 
methods, financing. Organizes new Clubs. 
BoyscluBs prepare boys for responsibilities 
) of citizenship. Activities: include recreation, 
physical and health training, vocational 
training and guidance, and character build- 


1 


low income areas. 


'¥ SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 
| N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered ny Con- 
| gress in 1916 to develop character in boys & 
| train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
| bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 

Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
. able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. Fret- 
well, Chief Scout Executive. 


WILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also co- 

rates with other children’s agencies, 
Cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
Other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


HE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
HILDREN OF THE U. S. A., INC., 
lyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
enn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
ecutive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, provincial and local socie- 
ties for crippled children. Aids in .develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
nd securing the passage of ‘legislation in 
alf of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of 
formation with loan library service. Con- 
early an Easter Crippled Children 
a mpaign. Bulletins: “The Crippled 
Child” magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 
_SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERA- 
N, INC., Madison Avenue, New 
ork, founded in 1932 for relief, guidance, 
welfare of underprivileged children. in 
areas in ‘ oun 
non-sectarian and non-racial principles. 


nization is working in the United States ~ 


County and Community Com- 
and rural social welfare workers 


through affiliations with well’ 


blished welfare groups. Invites interest 
cooperation. . Literature on request. 


consultation about coopera 
social work 


i ing under leadership. : Work with boys from_ 


this and other countries © 


es Ts” D OUN a 
sumer, ap, gence 


Education 

NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries; presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every. interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and’ dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of ‘membership. 


Family Living 


ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE, Resource in child guidance, marriage 
ahd family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library. and materials in youth and parent 
education.’ 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
-RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications. 
607 'S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


: Blind 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. _A national organization’ conducting 
research and field service, Library. Mechani- 
cal appliances for the blind, M. C. Migel, 
President; Robert B. Irwin, Executive 
Director. 


- Foundations. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York. Departments: Arts and 
Social Work, Charity Organizations, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Surveys. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation 
offer to the public in practical and inexpen- 
sive form some of the most important results 
of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


THE GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION—In- 


corporated March 1929 by special act of the’ 


Legislature of the State of New York, serves 
the American public as “fa people’s founda- 
tion,” rendering to the average citizen a 
service similar to that rendered to their 
respective founders by well-known private 
foundations. Funds ,may be contributed as 
(a) Unconditional gifts, (b) Conditional or 
designated gifts, (c) Memorial gifts and 
funds, (d) Gifts on the annuity plan, (e) 
Private benevolent funds, (f) Bequests by 
will. Charles V. Vickrey, President, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 

~ organization of cole and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315. Fourth Ave., New York City. To 


and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to help secure adequate pleveroend) 


Penology “ 


“OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
THe oth Street, New * N. Y. Tele- 


Ton UNCIL OF YO 
aes curiae 
So iedeated Fat, Gb SoBe 


among young men 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK— Elizabeth Wisner, President, New 
Orleans; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the prin- 
ciples of humanitarian effort and to increase 
the efficiency of social service agenciés. Kach 
year it holds.an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of tke 
meeting and iSsues a quarterly Bulletin. 
This year the Conference will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio—May 21-27. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon 
payment of a membership ‘fee of $5. 


National Red Cross 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS—Administered 
sbeouet National Headquarters in 'Washing- 
ton, D. C., and five Area offices in_ San 
Francisco, St. Louis, Atlanta, New York 
City, and Alexandria, Va. .There are 3756 
local Chapters organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Dis- 
aster Relief and Civilian War Aid, First 
Aid, Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
Junior Red Cross, Medical and Health Serv- 
ice, Nursing Service, Services to the Armed 
Forces, Volunteer Special Services, Blood 
Donor Service, Nutrition Service, and War 
Relief Production Service. 


Public Administration 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. To advance the science 
of public administration and to facilitate the 
exchange of knowledge and _ experience 
among persons interested or engaged in the 
field. Official quarterly journal, Public 
Administration Review, presents various 
views on management and administrative 
regulation, reviews significant books and 
public documents to keep readers informed 
on current opinion and practices in public 
‘administration. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 220 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Frank L. Weil, 
President; Max Wilner, Treasurer; oseph 
Rosenzweig, Secretary; Louis Kraft, Execu- 
tive Director. A national agency serving 
as parent body for Jewish Community Cen- 
ters, YMHAs, etc., and providing welfare, 
religious and social activities for soldiers 
and sailors and other members of defense 
forces. A member of the United Service 
Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_ inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which 

abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
NAT OMEN, INC.—1819 Broadway, ew 
York City 23. Mrs. Joseph M. Welt, Presi- 
 dent;: Mrs. Karl J. Kaufmann, Chairman 
Ex. Com.; Miss Flora R. Rothenberg, Ex. 
ae Se seater ot en and Be: 
ting q evelopin - 
ties in service for jomaen ra boss international 
relations and peace; 
. affairs; social legislation; and 
; can wae activities. — ucts 
interna 


Jewish 
welfare 
of 


tional ce. as 
bureau for local affiliated groups throughout » 


the country. j 
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Professional Education for Social Work 


For positions of responsibility in social work, professional education is essential. The following 
schools constitute the membership of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Schools offering a curriculum of one year are indicated by *. Schools not so marked offer two 
years or more. Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. For information re- 
garding the Association address the Secretary, Miss Leona Massoth, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago, 37, Illinois. 


ArLanta University ScHoor or SociraL Work University or NesrasKa, Lincoln, Neb. 
247 Henry St, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Graduate School of Social Work 
Forrester B. Washington, Director Frank Z. Glick, Director 
Bosron Coiiece ScHoor oF Socra, Work THe New York Scuoor or Socia, Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. of Columbia University 
Dorothy Book, Acting Director 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
Bosron Universiry, ScHoor or Socrar Work Walter W. Pettit, Director 
84 Exeter St., Boston, Mass. University of NortH Carona, Division of 
Richard K. Conant, Dean ; Public Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. ns: 
Bryn Mawr Coxtece, Bryan Mawr, Pa. Roy M. Brown, Director 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of soci Onto Strate University, Columbus, Ohio 
Economy and Social Research School of Social Administration 
Mildred Fairchild, Director Charles C. Stillman, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF BuFFALO ScHOOL oF SocraL Work *DUNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oulaheiae 
25 Niagra Square, Buffalo 2, New York School of Social Work 
Niles Carpenter, Dean : dP pe Rhyne, Director 
University of CarirorniA, Berkeley, Calif. University oF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Department of Social Welfare Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
Harry M. Cassidy, Director Kenneth L. M. Pray, Director 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY University, of Pirrspurcn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. School of Applied Social Sciences 
Mary Clarke Burnett, Head of Department W. I. Newstetter, Dean’ 
CarHoric University oF AMERICA J Scxoot or Socrat Service 
School of Social Work, Washington, D. C. Saint Louris University 
Rev. Thomas E. Mitchell, Dean St. Louis, Missouri 
Unriversiry or Cuicaco, Chicago, Tl. . Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J., Director , 
School of Social Service Administration Simmons Cottece ScHoor or Socra, Work 
Helen Wright, Dean 18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
Universrry or Denver, Denver, Colorado Katharine D. Hardwick, Director 
School of Social Work SmitH Coriece ScHoor ror Soca, Work 
Florence W. Hutsinpillar, Director 2 Northampton, Massachusetts ; 
ForpHamM Uswetanr eee SERVICE Miss Florence R. Day, Director — 
134 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. Universiry OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNI Los An plex 
Miss Anna E. King, Dean Graduate Schéol of Social Work e i 
*THE oe Nath nate oar eres OF THE UNIVERSITY Arlien Johnson, Dean 
or Hawau, Honolulu, Hawaii ; Untyexsrry oF Toronto, Toronto, 
Ferris F. Laune, Director , School of. Social Work es Canada 
ote Wen cess Weslenstone De < Stuart K. Jaffary, Director Re 
raduate Division o cial Work | TuLane Universiry. eans, 
_ Inabel Burns Lindsay, Director F School of Social’ Wark On : Louisiana 
Seats ine Come Faguatiabolies ancane = Elizabeth Wisner, Dean 
raining Course for i Stee _*Unrversity oF Soa bg 
Louis E. Evans, in charge 5 Bea Salt 1 am cle Uk aa OF som 
phen Srate Unrversiry, Baton Rouge, La. “2 remus rh Beeley, Dean ( 
School of Social Welfare rea 
Earl E. Klein, Director 
Universiry oF Lovisvitte, Lanipsille ky. 
Graduate Division of Social Administration 
- John J. Cronin, Director 
es ‘Loyora Le ScHoot or Soca, Work 
anklin Street, Chiciga, I. 
cting Dean 


